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CHAPTER XXI. 
ARCHIE’S CONFESSION. 


N all the great and solemn crises of her earthly pilgrimage—creditors 
pressing them more sorely than their wont; old Lord Lovell returning 
inhuman answers to appeals for money; poor Frederick’s pictures making 
their periodical journeys home, unsold, from London—the instant.devastation, 
or, as she termed it herself, “setting to rights,” of the entire clothing of the 
household, had been, for years past, an unfailing source of comfort to Bettina’s 
troubled spirit. 

This devastation, a kind of sacrifice laid upon the altar of the Dit penates— 
and having its origin, doubtless, in that mysterious instinct which has made 
man from the earliest ages believe in some occult power of propitiatory offer- 
ings to avert impending grief—had, indeed, by force of habit become incorpo- 
rated at length as a vital, or integral, part of Bettina’s religion. And 30 to- 
day, although the news of coming into four hundred a year, beside the glebe, 
was an occasion rather for thanksgiving than humiliation, her heart, staunch 
to its traditions, had flown (after due preliminary torture of the acolyte, 
Teanneton) to the formal celebration of the rites or services of her creed for 
relief. 

Now the first feature in these rites was to take out everybody’s clothes from 
their different drawers and cupboards, and to pile them in heaps on beds, 
chairs, and all other available pieces of furniture round the rooms; the second, 
to sort them over, or subdivide them indefinitely over the floors until there 
was no place left on which to plant the sole of the foot; the third, to sit down 
and cry over every one’s extravagance, Archie’s growth, and the ravages of 
moth; and the last, to make long lists, never looked at again by human eye, 
of every article of clothing the family possessed, and then return them, 
meekly, and with no discernible result whatever of her labors, to their place. 
The moment that Archie and her father left the house with Major Seton, 
Bettina prepared herself for action; and rushing away to Mr. Lovell’s room, 
threw herself with true fanatical ardor upon the first initiatory task of turn- 
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ing every piece of furniture it possessed inside out. This done, she had de- 
voted half an hour or so to the dismemberment of her own bureaus; then 
returned, meted out and subdivided her husband’s wardrobe until tall pyra- 
mids of cloth (looking each of them not very unlike Mr. Lovell himself) were 
dotted at random all over his floor; and finally, faithful to her principle of 
making every part of the habitation untenable at the same moment, had be- 
taken herself, after a discursive but thorough routing of two presses of house 
linen on her road, to Archie’s room. 

The usual shortcomings with regard to hooks and buttons; the usual chaos 
of gloves that wouldn’t match; unmended stockings; boots spoilt with salt 
water, and frocks grown too short in the skirt; “and every one of her white 
dresses in the wash at once,” thought Bettina, shaking her head despondently, 
as with paper and pencil in her hand she sought in vain for any coherent arti- 
cle wherewith to head her list. “I’d better begin with the ball-dress after 
all. That at least must be in a condition to describe.” And with honorable 
pride she unpinned the white linen wrapper in which she had encased all the 
paraphernalia of Archie’s one night of dissipation, and prepared herself to 
take a leisurely inventory of its contents. 

“ Upper skirt of white grenadine; item, puffed and underskirt of ditto; 
item, white silk body and trimming; item, clear Swiss muslin skirt.” The 
upper skirt, the puffed skirt, the white silk body and trimmings, all there to 
cry “adsum.” But where was the clear Swiss muslin skirt ? 

With the tightening of the heart that is said to prelude the on-coming of 
any dread discovery, Bettina made a convulsive dash at the tower of half- 
clean skirts resting on poor Archie’s little bed, and found it. It! The skirt 
for which she had paid two francs fifty centimes the métre, which her own 
hands had folded and left fair and unsullied with the rest, now a blackened, 
tumbled rag (I record what Bettina thought) trodden out in the hem; torn 
away from the gathers; and with a good half yard of mingled dust and mud 
as a trimming round the bottom of the skirt ! 

Mrs. Lovell staggered back against the wash-stand—the only thing unten- 
anted by clothes in the room—and one solitary word rose to her lips—Jeanne- 
ton! As a clever detective, by a single, seemingly unimportant fact—the 
impress of a foot, the wadding out of a pistol—first gets hold of a clue that 
shall enable him to follow the tortuous windings of crime, and ultimately dis- 
cover its guilty author, so did Bettina, on the spot, evolve a whole*labyrinth 
of mystery and of crime from the condition of those nine yards of torn and 
blackened muslin. And the key note to that crime, the solution to that mys- 
tery was—Jeanneton. 

Mrs. Lovell had long held opinions from which no argument could move 
her, as to the fatal results of allowing foreign servant-girls their liberty wi 
regard to processions, fétes, balls, and the like diversions. “We know what 
such things would lead to in England,” she used to say, when Mr. Lovell 
would try to put in a word about the allowance to be made for varying cus- 
tom, temperament, religion, in different countries; “the depraved inclina- 
tions of the lower classes must be the same everywhere.” Here was blackest 
confirmation of her opinions! Here was refutation direct of all fine senti- 
mental theories about the necessity of giving these light-hearted peasants 
their innocent amusements! Here was proof incontestable of what such 
amusement and such theories led to! In the absence of her master and mis- 
tress—doubtless when Archie, poor child, was asleep—this creature had 
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dressed herself up in all the finery she could collect; gone off to some guin- 
gette, some godless place of unhallowed out-ol-door revelry, and waltzed 
there (in muslin that cost two frances fifty centi:nes the métre) till morning. 

“ Well for me if my trinkets are right,” thought Bettina. “ Well for me if 
the light-hearted peasant did not make herself up a cap out of my best point- 
lace!” And actually bristling with rage, so vividly did this revolting image 
vise before her imagination, she stalked off, bearing on her arm the muslin 
skirt, the direct and positive proof of the corpus delicti, into her own apart- 
ment. 

A moment’s glance told her that her point d’Alencon was intact, and her 
jewel-box also. “The woman would not risk a felony,” she thought, with 
crushing bitterness. ‘“ Point-lace and trinkets would have set the secret po- 
lice upon her track at once.” The secret police was one of Bettma’s strongest 
beliefs; was, indeed, the only portion of the French nation for which she had 
the faintest respect. “ Pocket-handkerchiefs, silk stockings, the nice etceteras 
of the toilet, would be nearer her mark.” 

However, not a handkerchief, not a stocking, not an etcetera of any kind 
was missing; and Bettina was about to give up further search, half-satisfied, 
half in disappointment—so inscrutable is woman’s nature—when her eyes 
fell upon a minute portion of silver-paper, sticking out from one corner of the 
lid of her best parasol case; the gray silk that dear Madame Bonnechose of 
Amiens had presented to her on New Year’s day. To open the case, to unfold 
the paper wrappings, and put up the parasol, was the work of a second; and 
now—now a sight did meet Mrs. Lovell’s gaze which made the blood turn to 
fire within her veins. The parasol which she had last worn on Easter Sun- 
day, had last gazed at in pristine, immaculate purity, was ridged, engrained, 
covered with marks of black; a certain wavy appearance round the edge of 
these defilements showed that a guilty hand had tried in vain to rub them 
out, and a faint smell of benzine, extracted doubtless from her own bottle on 
the chimney-piece, told how the commission of the whole crime must have 
been of recent date. 

“She could not have worn a parasol at night ;” this was Mrs. Lovell’s first 
thought. “Then Archie must have given her leave to go out in the day- 
time,” her second. And, resolved to bring the offender to instant and condign 
punishment, she went forth that moment into the corridor and called aloud, 
and in ne sweet or conciliatory tone, to her stepdaughter to come to her. 

Archie had been in the house about five minutes and was sitting alone in 
the salon in her walking dress, thinking still of the blessings of Philistinism, 
when she heard the sharp, metallic ring of Mrs. Lovell’s voice 

“ Oh, now for the old story,” thought the girl; “so many buttons wanting, 
g0 many boots spoilt, so many dresses at the wash. What a pleasant preface 
to all that I have got to say!” And she sauntered slowly off to Bettina’s 
room, stopping to look out of every window she passed on the way, and sing- 
ing aloud little Italian snatches about republicanism and liberty, as it was her 
habit to do whenever she felt that one of her stepmother’s sermons was in 
store for her. 

“Well, Bettina, child, what is it?” she cried, as she entered the room, 
throwing up her sailor’s hat in the air and catching it as she walked. “ Four- 
teen hooks and eyes, twenty-two buttons, a dozen——” 

And then Miss Lovell stopped short—stopped short; and as long as she 
lived, I fancy, never played at ball with her hat again! Ostentatiously out- 
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spread upon two chairs before her was the white muslin skirt ; the gray par- 
asol open on the floor; the whole air of the room faintly redolent of benzine ; 
and Bettina, like an angry spirit, standing, pointing, with heated face and 
vengeful eyes, to these mute evidences of her guilt. 

“ You—you want me, Bettina?” she stammered. 

Mrs. Lovell for answer walked straight up to the door, shut and locked it, 
and then returned to her stepdaughter’s side. “ Archie,” she said, “I don’t 
say to you to tell me the truth. That, I believe, you always do. I ask you 
a plain question, and know that you will answer it on your honor. Why did 
you let Jeanneton go out after all I said to you?” ’ 

“ Because she wanted to go,” said Archie, her eyes sinking on the floonm 
“She wanted a holiday, and I thought it hard she should keep in, with only 
me to wait on, and I let her go.” 

“ At what time?” 

“ At about two or three—I really did not look at the clock.” 

“ And when did she return ?” 

“ When did she return?” faltered the girl, her heart beating sv loud that 
she thought Bettina must have heard its throbs. 

“Yes; when did she return? Speak out, child. I am not going to be 
angry with you.” 

“She came back—oh, Bettina, don’t send her away—don’t do anything to 
prevent other people taking her when we’re gone. She came back this morn- 
ing about eight. You know her village is a good two leagues away. I know 
she wanted to go and see her grandfather ? 

“ Her grandfather!” cried Bettina, in the tone which among women of her 
stamp so admirably takes the place of the strong words current among wicked 
men; “her grandfather, indeed. Yes, I suppose so. Light-hearted forcign 
peasants must have their amusements, your papa says, and their family affec- 
tions too—their grandfathers! and must visit them in their mistress’s clothes ; 
clear muslin slips at two fifty the métre, and French-gray parasol. Oh, cer- 
tainly!” 

Mrs. Lovell seated herself in a position of acrid discomfort upon about 
three inches of a heavy-piled chair; and tapped one of her feet viciously upon 
the floor for a minute or so. “I don’t know that I was ever so insulted by a 
servant in my life before,” she burst forth at last. “ And it’s not for the worth 
of the things alone—not for the worth of the things she has destroyed—but 
for her insolence in wearing them, and her cruelty in leaving you. Away all 
night, and you, child as you are, here alone! You might have been mur- 
dered! we might have lost every ounce of plate we are worth! but she shall 
go this day. Don’t speak a word, Archie, don’t speak a word.” Bettina’s 
eyes were ina blaze. “I’m not angry with you now, but I shall be if you 
speak a word. She shall go this day. A parasol that would have lasted me 
for years, and worked in to the very grain of the silk with this filthy benzine. 
Let no one ever tell me French servants are not depraved again—depraved 
to the very core?” 

Then Archie raised her eyes to her stspmother’s face: “ Bettina,” she cried, 
with desperate courage, “ you are wrong. It was not Jeanneton who took 
the parasol, but I. I wanted to look nice, and I put on my new slip for a 
dress, and took your parasol, and I tried to clean it this morning, so that you 
shouldn’t know, and—somehow the stuff made it run, and I'll save all my 
money and buy you another when we go to England!” she added, piteously. 
“ Indeed, indeed I will, Bettina.” 
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Mrs. Lovell rose; and without saying a word reéxamined the muslin skirt, 
breadth by breadth; the torn hem, the disorganized gathers, the half-yard of 
black mud for trimming. “Archie,” she said, when her examination was 
over, “ you are not telling me the truth. You are trying to screen Jeanne- 
ton, but it will not do. Where do you mean to tell me that you wore these 
things ia 

“On the pier first,” began Archie, with thickening breath. 

“ But on the pier there is no black mud at all,” interrupted Bettina; “and 
on the pier you would not have had your clothes torn off your back; and on 
the pier the parasol would not have got grimed in dirt. Dirt! dirt is no word 
for it. ’Tis simply black—London black! and what beats my comprehension 
is to understand how the woman, vicious as she is, could have contrived to 
get it into such a state.” 

And now Archie, with hands tight clasped over her beating heart, felt that 
the time had come when she must speak. “London black. You are quite 
right. That’s what it is, Bettina, and I tell you I did it, and Jeanneton is no 
more to blame than you.” 

Bettina stared at her in blank stupefaction. “J don’t know what you 
mean, child,” she cried, feeling frightened, she Mew not why. “I don’t 
know what nonsense this is that you are trying to tell me. You! you have 
never been in London since you were born.” 

“ And if I was to tell you that I have!” exclaimed Archie, with sudden 
energy ; “that I walked down to the pier to see Mr. Durant off, and then the 
sea looked so nice that I went out with him in a boat, and then—only to see 
it, you know—I went on board the steamer, and it started before I knew 
what I was about, and I went on to London, and stayed there two hours or 
more, and came back in the middle of the night by myself—if I was to tell 
you all this, and declare it to be true, what should you say to me, Bettina?” 

The parasol, the skirt, dropped out of Mrs. Lovell’s hands ; a sickly green- 
ish hue overspread her face. 

“ Does anybody know?” she gasped. The strongest instinct of her nature 
holding her true, even in an exigence like this, to the sacred cause of conven- 
tionality rather than of abstract right. 

“No one,” answered Archie boldly; “or to the best of my belief no one, 
Jeanneton had left before I started, and there was no one on the pier when I 
came back this morning—except Captain Waters, and I don’t believe it pos- 
sible that he could have seen me.” 

“ And you—were in London—alone—with Mr. Durant?” but no words, 
no punctuation, can express the series of little spasms with which Bettina 
jerked out these questions. “ Alone, you say, and they live close to your 
father’s rectory. Archie, miserable child, do you know what this is that you 
have done?” 

“ Certainly, I know,” cried Miss Lovell, not without a half-smile at the lu- 
dicrous, stony terror of Bettina’s face. “I went on board the steamer, fool- 
ishly, I’ll allow, and off it started, and = 

“ And you have ruined us! Just that. Ruined your father and me and 
yourself! Now laugh if you like!” Mrs. Lovell wept. “After the relig- 
ious way I’ve brought you up,” she sobbed, “and to choose the very time 
when your papa is made a dignitary of the church to disgrace yourself as 

And she rocked herself in a manner highly suggestive of hysterics from 
side to side as she sat. 
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Archie watched her stepmother with a curious set look about her handsome 
lips, a curious hard expression in her blue eyes. “ You are thoroughly unjust 
to me, Bettina,” she said at last. “I am as sorry about the parasol as you 
can be, and about the expense too, for we shall have to send Mr. Durant 
forty-two shillings and a sixpence that he lent me on the journey, and I know 
now that I was foolish to go on board the steamer, or even to see him off at 
all, if you like. But when vou use such words as disgrace and ruin, I say 
you are unjust. I have done nothing wrong. I have disgraced nobody.” 

And she walked across the room and seated herself sullenly by the win- 
dow—the window from whence she had watched Ralph Seton arrive that 
morning. “If I had told papa first, as I ought to have done, I shouldn’t 
have been judged so harshly!” she cried, after a silence, broken only by oc- 
casional rising sobs on the part of Bettina. ‘ Papa will never call me dis- 
graced as long as I do nothing that is really wrong.” 

“No, your papa would not see disgrace when all other people would see 
it!” answered Bettina. ‘His simplicity, his trust, should have kept you 
straight.” Ah, how well do women know where to pierce through the weak- 
est part of each other’s armor! “ Your papa lives in his clocks and his cabi- 
nets, and knows about as@huch of the world of men and women as a baby 
He would think nothing of it, poor fellow; but when all the world, when his 
parishioners, when the family at the Court, know of it, it’s not very difficult 
to foretell what they will say of him!” 

“ And what, pray?” exclaimed Archie, aflush with indignation at the bare 
mention of her father being lightly spoken of. ‘Supposing everything known 
—supposing people should call me foolish or wicked, or anything they choose, 
what has that got to do with papa?” 

“ Everything,” answered Mrs. Lovell, curtly. “It has got everything to 
do with him, and his good name, and his reputation, and his prospects in life. 
If you were a boy, Archie—and if it wasn’t like disputing with Providence, 
I wish from my heart you were one—you might be as wild as wild can be. 
You might commit any crime—forgery even—for I remember there was the 
Earl of Somebody’s eldest son, only I’m too agitated to remember names— 
and still pull round, and everything be forgotten. Buta girl! No false step 
a girl makes can be got over, unless, perhaps, in the very highest circles, 
which we are not. Oh, it’s very well to say there is no real difference!” 
This, as Archie, with quivering lips, was about to speak. “ And I know the 
Scripture makes none; and, indeed, I always myself have thought it hard. 
as However ”—and Bettina rescued herself with a start from the dread- 
ful depths of heresy to which she was falling—* what we’ve got to think of is, 
what the world says. You have done one of the things no woman can ever 
recover from if it becomes known. You have been away—that I should sit 
here and say it calmly—for hours and hours in the company of a young man, 








and your good name is as much gone—but I’m too agitated, too miserable, to 
go into details. No honest young girl knowing this would associate with 
you. No man knowing it would marry you. And as to the county families 
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noticing us 

Mrs. Lovell covered up her face in her pocket-handkerchief, and for a min- 
ute or two there was dead silence between them. Then Archie left her place 
by the window, crossed the room, and stood erect and tearless, but white to 
her very lips, by her stepmother’s side. “ Bettina,” she said, in a voice from 
which all the old fresh childish ring seemed to have suddenly died, “Is this 
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true that you are telling me? Would papa be so badly spoken of if this 
thing that I have done got known?” 

“ He would be bli—bli—blighted,” sobbed Bettina, fiercely. ‘“ For another 
man it would be bad enough, but for a clergyman such disgrace - 

“ That will do,” interrupted Archie. ‘“ You need not repeat that word so 
often, I think. And no one would marry me!” with a little hard attempt at 
a laugh at this; “and the families in the county wouldn’t know us! Would 
they continue to be on terms with Mr. Gerald Durant, do you suppose ?” 

“ Archie, don’t drive me wild by asking such absurd questions! You, a 
girl of seventeen, to talk like a child of seven! Mr. Gerald Durant! Why, 
of course, people would look upon the affair as something rather in his favor 
than otherwise. Who ever thinks worse of a young man for such an esca- 
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pade as this ?’ 

“ But Mr. Durant is eight years older than me, Bettina, If going to Lon- 
don with him was a thing to disgrace me so fearfully, he must have known it, 
and I would have landed at Calais, when the steamer stopped, if he had only 
spoken a word of all this. I went on, as I told him, because a number of the 
Morteville people were there, and I thought papa would be hurt if they got 
up a story about my landing so far away from hgme alone. Why didn’t Mr. 
Durant save me when he might have done it ?” 

‘Because no one ever saves anybody,” aid Bettina, bringing out this 
clinching truth with stinging emphasis. “Any one.on earth hearing the 
story would say that you were to blame throughout, and that Mr. Durant 
just acted, as any other young man would have done under the circumstances. 
Save you! If you had attended more to your religious exercises, Archie, to 

he books, the evening readings you have made so light of, you wouldn’t have 
lookec co anything but yourself, and your own self-respect, to save you when 
the time of temptation came.” 

“ Ah, unfortunately I was not remembering myself at all just then—only 
papa.” And then she turned away, and pacing hurriedly up and down the 
room, began to think—not of her own folly; of her own threatened shame; 
of the share Gerald had really had in her guilt; of Bettina’s, of the world’s 
injustice: these thoughts were for the future—but of her father. Her father 
on the threshold of a new life, and with all the honor and peace that would 
have made that life sweet to him, darkened by her. 

“Bettina,” she exclaimed, stopping at last in her walk, “I don’t see the ab- 
solute necessity of this story of mine ever being known; d» you?” 

“ That entirely depends,” said Mrs. Loveil, drearily, her mind at once tak- 
ing hold of the practical, not the moral, difficulty of the case. “In the first 
place, this Mr. Gerald Durant will be quite sure some day to talk about it all 
himself: sg 

“No,” interrupted Archie, “I am sure he won’t—weak and vain though he 
may be!” she added, with a suppressed bitterness very new to hear in her 
voice. 

“ Well, perhaps not,” answered Bettina, “though I would never trust any 
man long with a secret that was flattering to his own vanity. The next thing 
is, did any one see you when you landed here? You may think not, but, de- 
pend upon it, some one did. I’ve remarked all my life that if you have got 
on a new dress, or are walking with a good acquaintance, or successful in any 
way, people seem to keep indoors on purpose rather than see you; but the 
moment you’re looking shabby or poor, or walking with somebody you are 
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ashamed of, you seem to meet everybody you know in the world in flocks, 
Of course some one saw you. Why, you said just now that Captain Waters 
met you on the pier when you landed.” 

“ But if—if I could be sure no one else saw me, or of not being betrayed 
by him, would you think it right, for papa’s sake I mean, that we should try 
to hush the story of all this up?” 

“T think,” said Bettina, with solemn energy, “that we should be wicked 
and ungrateful to Providence if we did not do everything in our power to 
hush it up! I think that if, by extraordinary good fortune, you did go and 
return unseen (which I cannot believe), we ought never, even among our- 
selves, to let this thing be spoken of again. You are young, child””—and for 
the first time Bettina’s face began to soften at the sight of the girl’s rigid, 
tight-clasped hands, and wide-open, tearless eyes—“ and I’m not harsh on you 
in my heart, only I know it 7s just one of the things there is no getting over, 
and Mr. Durant engaged to his cousin, too—which of course would make all 
the family harder upon you—and after the way I have brought you up! and 
just when your papa has been made a dignitary of the church and every- 
thing . . . however, we'll talk over what can be done, and in the right frame, 
Archie, the right and humble frame upon which alone, poor worms of an hour 
as we are! we can expect a blessing.” 

After which curious confusion of entomological and other metaphors, Mrs. 
Lovell, with the peculiar tottering gait which women of her way of thinking 
invariably assume under trouble, went off to her own apartment for her 
smelling-salts, a clean pocket-handkerchief, and a pile of good books, with 
which armory of affliction she presently returned, evidently determmed to 
make a night of it in her stepdaughter’s room. 

But her stepdaughter had no such intention for her. Her first horror over 
at hearing the position in which she stood put into words, Archie Lovell’s 
courage, determination, stout, rebellious spirit, all returned to her. “ Bettina,” 
she said, catching hold of her stepmother’s arm with a suddenness that in her 
present weak state flattened her up, smelling-salts, good books, and all, 
against the door, and wearing, to Mrs. Lovell’s horror, something of the old 
devil-may-care expression on her face, “it’s a settled thing, is it? I must do 
my best first to get Captain Waters to be silent, and for ourselves we are 
going, if we can, to tell a falsehood, any number of falsehoods, you and I, 
about this journey of mine to London?” 

“ Tell—oh, Archie! I hope we shall never have to speak of it even while 
we live.” 

“Very well, Bettina,” we'll put it as prettily as we can. Not tell, but act 
falsehoods. First to papa, of course, for if he knew a thing—poor papa!” 
her voice faltering, “every one else in the world would know it too; next to 
the whole of the parishioners, churchwardens, whatever the people are called 
that belong to rectors, when I stand by and hear how I have never been in 
England before, etcetera ; to the family at the Court, above all; and to Major 
Seton ; and to, or rather with, Mr. Durant when I see him; and some day,” 
with the little, hard laugh avain, “to any happy man whom we can deceive 
into wanting to marry me? This we have decided upon doing—haven’t 
we?” 

“Oh, Archie, don’t look so hardened! don’t laugh, child, when you ought 
to be on your bended knees, praying that your heart of stone might be 
changed into a heart of flesh! It’s very wicked of you to use such a word as 
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falsehood at all. There are circumstances in which even on the highest 
authority we know that concealment is permitted. At chapter ten 

“ Bettina,” interrupted Archie, with the bloog mounting crimson to her 
forehead, and stamping one little foot angrily on the floor, “for mercy’s sake 
let us have none of this, please! I have done a foolish thing that lasted one 
day, and now I am going to do a mean one that will last all the days of my 
life! And of my own free will, mind, and not for papa’s sake alone. [| don’t 
want to be disgraced. I don’t want not to be noticed. I don’t want to think 
that no one would marry me—but I won’t have any goody talk about it! I 
won’t hear of texts that bear us out in our meanness—as if you couldn’t dis- 
tort some text for everything wicked that was ever done! and above all I 
won’t have tears and lamentations and smelling-bottles. If we can hush it 
all up there is no great harm done; and if we cannot, we cannot. In either 
case there is no use crying and bemoaning and pretending to pray to heaven 
when we are only hoping we shan’t be found out on earth. You've been 
piling up all papa’s clothes into pyramids as usual, I see, Bettina, and now the 
best thing you can do is to go and write your list out and put them in their 
places again.” 

And Miss Lovell burst into a fit of laughter that if not thoroughly real 
was loud enough to reach Mr. Lovell in his painting-room at the other side 
of the house, and make him think, and rejoice to think, how happy his little 
girl was at the good fortune that had befallen them ! 

Archie laughed on as she watched Bettina obediently bear back the books 
and smelling-bottle to her own room; and she sang aloud—the same kind of 
songs she sang to the two old English ladies in the train—as long as she knew 
her stepmother’s door was open, and that she could be heard. Only when 
Mrs. Lovell had shut herself in, and when all the house was silent, and the 
girl felt that she was alone at last, did the songs die on her lips and the 
laughter too. And then she walked up to her glass, and looking hard into 
her own face for companionship, asked herself, blankly, what manner of 
shame this was that she had incurred. 

Disgrace! Ruin! No young girl, if this story was known, would associate 
with her; no man would seek to marry her. Bettina said this; and Bettina 
understood the world; and higher authority than Bettina had she none. 
Never in her life before, she thought, had she looked so pretty as at this min- 
ute. The bright blood was burning clear thr8ugh her dark cheeks. A light 
such as she never knew that they could wear was in her eyes. Her hair, with 
the evening light upon its changing hues, shone, like an aureole of pure gold 
around her face. 

An intense pity for herself, an intense regret for all that she had newly 


thrown away, came into her childish heart. “I will not be disgraced, I will 


” 
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not!” she thought, passionately. “I am too good for disgrace and ruin 
Major Seton thought I was pretty—didn’t his face change when I threw him 
my myrtle? and Gerald Durant thought so, and liked me better than Lucia, 
with all her classic lines! I am pretty; too pretty not to be liked and 
admired and loved. If I was old, four or five and twenty, and plain, it would 
be different. I think I could be honorable and tell the truth then, but not 
now. I’m only seventeen, and I want people to fall in love with me, and pay 
me attention, and think me handsome (piquante, mignonne, belle aux yeux 
bleus—those were Gerald’s words for me!). I want all the county people to 
make much of papa and to have me at their parties. . . If 1 look then as 
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I do now, Gerald will be sure to ask me to dance oftener than Miss Durant, 
the heiress. . . And Major Seton—ah, how Ralph would despise me if he 
knew to what I have sunk! what a falsehood I have told him—what a false- 
hood all my future life is going to be!” 

And at the thought of Ralph the mobile nature softened in a moment; the 
heart of stone, as Bettina would have said, was changed into a heart of flesh. 
Archie’s head sank upon her breast for a minute or two; her lips quivered 
piteously ; and then a flood of the hottest tears that she had ever shed was 
the unheroic termination of all her fortitude and all her courage. 

Quite late in the evening, as Mr. Lovell was standing before “ Troy,” his 
pipe in his mouth, and dreaming dreams of greatness, as was his wont, his 
daughter came in, neither singing nor chattering, but pale, subdued and silent, 
and crept up to his side. The daylight had well nigh faded; but Mr. Lovell 
could see that her face was pinched and white; and that all the glorious, 
tawny hair was pinned up tightly, giving her a strange, altered look of 
womanhood, around her head. 

“ Archie, my little girl, you are pale,” holding her face up between his hands, 
and scrutinizing it closely, “and all your hair pinned and twisted up like an 
old woman’s! Is this some whim of Bettina’s, or what?” 

“ It’s my own fancy, papa,” she answered, “and you must let me keep it so, 
please. Now that we are going to England, you know, it wouldn’t do for me, 
at my age, to wear my hair hanging about like a child’s.” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Lovell, “and what are you but a child? If I like 
to see you so, why should you care for fashion, Archie ?” 

She had to turn her face away before she could answer; it caused her such 
new, such poignant pain to say or look otherwise.than as she felt to him; 
then, after a minute, “I care for what you think of me more than for all the 
fashion in the world,” she said. ‘ You believe that? But I know that there 
are a great, many things I must alter about myself now. Running about 
here in Morteville, as Archie Wilson, and with you, only a poor artist, you 
know, dear, I may have been very well”—(‘“ Very well, indeed,” Mr. Lovell 
interpolates)—“ but living among English people, and the daughter of a ree- 
tor, I should be thought wild and unlike other people, and so I’m going to 
reform myself at once by braiding up my red hair round my head, and leaving 
off my sailor’s hat, and trying, if I can, to look like a lady, not a boy.” 

“ You will not be as good-looking, child. But, of course, you and Bettina 
will do as you choose |” 

“ And you will like me just the same, papa?” a wistful tremor in her voice. 
“ Whatever I was, plain, or pretty, or wicked, or good, you would like me 
just the same?” 

“ My little one.” This was all Mr. Lovell answered; but with what a 
world of tenderness! every note in the diapason of love softly swept by those 
three words: “ My little one!” 

She took one of his hands into hers, and so they stood together, as their 
way was at this hour, saying little, and both gazing at the indistinct glories 
of “ Troy,” less unlike nature now than at any other hour in the twenty-four, 
until the canvas insensibly melted into the gray walls of the painting room, 
and Jeanneton’s voice was heard generally announcing from the kitchen door, 
after the manner of a gong or dinner bell, that supper was on the table 

“So ends our last look at ‘Troy,’” remarked Mr. Lovell, as they turned to 
go away; “or our last look at it in Morteville-sur-mer. Seton tells me ] am 
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wanted in the parish at once, and to-morrow morning | shall set about pack- 
ing up my pictures the first thing.” 

“So ends the last evening of the poor old life,” added Archie, lingering at 
the threshold of the room where so many peaceful hours cf her child’s exist- 
ence had been passed. “Shall we ever be as happy, now that we are Philis- 
tines, as we have been here, I wonder ?” 

“We shall have four hundred a year, instead of being beggars!” cried 
Bettina, who had been reading good books and pondering over the chances of 
discovery, until her temper was aaything but sweet. ‘“ And I think it quite 
time for you, for you, Archie, to have done with that profane talk about 
Philistines. Pour vous Jeanneton,” and she turned round with sudden 
animosity upon the servant ; “je vous dismisse. Ce jour semaine vous allez ; 
and sang charactere, vous souvenez, sang charactere.” 

If their own reputation was to be damaged, it was something, Bettina felt, 
to be able to send forth this worthless creature also, sang charactere, to the 
world. Something. Not a satisfaction, of course. She was too Christian a 
woman to take any delight in the misfortunes of others. But a duty which, 


at this season of trial, she had an excessively righteous relish in performing. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A VAMPIRE “ AT HOME,” 


Ir was getting on for ten o’clock that night, when Captain Waters, in a full 
suit of black, and with every nice adjunct of dandy evening-dress—primrose 
gloves, bouquet for the button-hole, liliputian tie, embroidered shirt—faultlessly 
complete, sauntered away from the door of the Couronne d’Argent. During 
the last few days, invitations for a high tea to be held by Miss Marks on this 
third evening of August had been current among the English society of 
Morteville, and to Miss Marks’ house Captain Waters, sorely against the 
convictions of his life with regard to tea in general, was now going. 

Miss Gussy inhabited with her papa a modest lodging in one of the least 
airy parts of Morteville. Of Mr. Marks it is needless to say more than that 
he was a frightened-looking, dilapidated old person, consuming a good deal of 
snuff and very little soap (one of the poor, broken-down old men, redolent in 
France of absinthe, and in England of gin and water, who do possess daugh- 
ters like Gussy, and live in shady suburbs of shady watering-places); to whom 
on all festive occasions Miss Gussy said briefly, “ Go to bed, pa,” and he went. 
Of the lodging, that it was entre cour et jardin, surrounded, that is, by high, 
damp walls, take it on whichever side you liked, and pervaded by a nameless 
flavor of bygone meals, mould and snuff; the ghosts perhaps of generations 
of old lodgers all of the stamp of Mr. Marks; the walls covered with dis- 
located chalk-drawings—carved frames and all the work of Miss Marks’ own 
fair hand—and the furniture generally belonging to that type of squalid 
tawdriness, threadbare finery, gilding, decay and dirt combined, which ordina- 
rily characterizes the third or fourth class French lodging-houses of towns 
like Morteville. A type which the pen that drew the boarding-house Vauquer 
in the Pére Goriot alone could reproduce in its integrity. 

Miss Marks you have already seen; and I have only to record that on this 
especial evening she wore, in her capacity of hostess, a white muslin frock, 
witk a sash carelessly knotted behind, sleeves tied up on the shoulders, like 
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an infant going to be christened, and a simple bit of blue ribbon in her hair. 
“ As if she was fifteen, not five and thirty,” whispered Mrs. Maloney to one 
of her friends the minute she entered. “ A waist a yard and a quarter round, 
andasash. Dear Gussy, how well you are looking!” and they kiss. “The 
madonna style of braiding back the hair suits your face so exactly.” 

Mrs, Maloney herself was in a green silk: in the green silk, rather—the 
Maloney silk was a case in speaking of which the definite article is admissible. 
Fearfully and wonderfully full-dressed—to use the favorite irony of the 
fashion-books—though this anciéit beauty loved to be in a ball-room, she 
held it correct taste to appear in what she termed “ demmy toilets” at small 
parties. Hence the green silk, ghastely trimmed with imitation Cluny lace, 
was cut high upon the shoulders, ‘but beautifully less, as one sees in Sir Peter 
Lely’s portraits, beneath the throat: a style admirably suited to the plump 
Dolly Varden figure which Mrs. Maloney in her heart believed herself to 
possess. Rows of inexpensive pearl beads were twisted, repeatedly but in 
vain, around the yellow, shrivelled neck ; and under one poor withered ear, 
playfully nestling amidst hair which “ Batchelor’s World-famed Fluid” had 
converted into lustrous purple, shot in side-lights with rainbow hues of pink 
and green, was a single moss rosebud: emblem of love, and youth, and inno- 
cent freshness like its wearer. 

As Waters entered the room, his opera-hat under his arm, his eyes fell 
upon these two young creatures, who both looked up at him with a coy little 
start as he approached ; and intent upon getting over the work before him as 
quickly as possible, he at once walked across the room in his quiet, well-bred 
way, and after saluting Miss Marks and receiving her playful reproaches for 
being so late, seated himself on a pile of music-books—the safest resting-place 
in the room Captain Waters thought—at Mrs. Maloney’s side. 

“Not playing whist, Mrs. Maloney?” he remarked, glancing toward a 
pair of quivering shoulders, and one mammoth elbow, on his right, and form- 
mg inductive guesses—as a comparative anatomist from the shin-bone of a 
megatherium might infer the history of an epoch—as to,the probable exist- 
ence of Mrs. O’Rourke’s partner, adversaries, and a whis®table. ‘“ How is it 
that you and Miss Marks are both sitting out to-night?” 

“Me?” cried the girl Gussy, giddily, if not with the grammar one would 
have expected from an author of her repute. ‘“ Me play whist? Why, you 
have to remember all the horrid cards, and sit ever so long without opening 
your lips! Fancy me being silent and remembering anything for two min- 
utes together.” Archly this, and with a toss of her head and a little scream 
such as children do unconsciously break forth with in the bib-and-tucker 
stage of existence. ‘ We have been playing Beggar-my-neighbor for bonbons, 
Captain Waters,” she added with pretty simplicity, “and Mr. Montacute, 
dreadful creature! has already beaten me out of two games.” 

At the mention of Mr. Montacute, Waters looked more closely behind the 
screen of Miss Gussy’s voluminous muslin draperies, and at last perceived, 
very blushing and frightened, little Willie Montacute, well secured in a cor- 
ner, and helplessly grasping a time-honored and adhesive pack of cards in his 
hand. Miss Marks, when she did run a victim to earth, had a plan of stop- 
ping him by thus outstretching herself, bodily as it were, before the path to 
freedom ; and with very young boys, or very feeble old men, generally found 
the feint, for one evening, a successful one. 

“Ah, Willie, my boy, how are you?” said Waters, 
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“On your feet again, 
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then, after your seasickness? Would you believe it, Mrs. Maloney, though 
the sea was as smooth as glass, that fellow managed to be ill last night on 
our way from Calais here?” 

“ There was a deuced heavy swell,” said Master Montacute, “ and it wasn’t 
really the sea at all, but the poisonous dinner we got at Calais a 

“ Of course,” interrupted Waters, good humoredly; he is in high good 
humor with every one this evening. “ It is never the sea that makes people 
ill. You ought to have come with us,” he added, turning carelessly to Mrs. 
Maloney. “ We had a very pleasant day, barring the heat, amjjpaw a good 
deal, really, that was worth seeing.” 

“ Ahem, so I hear!” answered the Maloney, drawing down her thin upper, 
lip with unction; “a great deal that, in one deplorable sense, was very well 





worth seeing, Captain Waters.” 

Waters raised his eyes for half a second to her face, and knew that his sus- 
picions were correct: that he had done right in coming to this atrocious tea- 
party after all. ‘The peasants?” he suggested innocently. “ Well, in 
masses they did look picturesque, didn’t they, Miss Marks? Just when 
Monseigneur was blessing them, and with flags waving and incense swinging 
—but when you see them close, the ugliness of the women in this part of 
France is something, really-——” 

“Oh, peasants!” interrupted Mrs. Maloney, tapping Waters upon the 
arm with her fan with shrivelled playfulness. “Sure you know as well as I 
do, Captain Waters, that it’s not peasants I’m thinking of.” 

“ What then?” asked Waters, putting up his eyeglass and looking about 
him with the dazed look that his white, inanimate face was so well fitted to 
express. “ Miss Marks, you were there. What was this interesting sight 
that I had the stupidity to miss at Calais ? 

“Are you sure you did miss it?” said Gussy, lowering her voice, and 
bringing her great bird-like eyes to bear upon Waters in a way that, it is 
only just to state, he never would have allowed save in the execution of busi« 
ness. “ You a were in the best position on the pier for seeing every- 
thing when if occu “ 

Waters was silent : then a faint smile just parted his lips, and for a minute 
or two he examined curiously the bunch of charms which hung from his 
watch-chain. “ Ladies are terribly sharp observers,” he remarked, at length ; 
“but I positively do not know what you mean on this particular occasion 
My friend Durant was on board an excursion steamer bound for London, and 
I spoke to him. Had this anything to do with the circumstances you are 
speaking of?” 

“Oh, Captain Waters, how ridiculous you are to pretend such innocence ! 
cried Gussy, warming. “When you must have seen just as plain as | did 


“Seen what? I give you my honor | am as utterly in the dark as ever, 

But even this valuable offer did not change Miss Marks in her opinions 
“T can tell by your face that you know everything, Captain Waters. Mr 
Durant had a companion with him, and that companion was—Archie 
Wilson!” 

Captain Waters literally started two inches from the music books ; his eye- 
glass fell down with a crash acainst the admirable counterfeits of diamonds 
that he wore as shirt studs. “ Miss Wilson? Oh!” with a change of coun 
tenance that, as a bit of finished drawing-room comedy, would not have dis 
credited Charles Mathews himsel! That is excellent! Durant run away 
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an infant going to be christened, and a simple bit of blue ribbon in her hair. 
“ As if she was fifteen, not five and thirty,” whispered Mrs. Maloney to one 
of her friends the minute she entered. “A waist a yard and a quarter round, 
andasash. Dear Gussy, how well you are looking!” and they kiss. “The 
madonna style of braiding back the hair suits your face so exactly.” 

Mrs. Maloney herself was in a green silk: in the green silk, rather—the 
Maloney silk was a case in speaking of which the definite article is admissible. 
Fearfully and wonderfully full-dressed—to use the favorite irony of the 
fashion-books—though this ancient beauty loved to be in a ball-room, she 
held it correct taste to appear in what she termed “ demmy toilets ” at small 
parties. Hence the green silk, chastely trimmed with imitation Cluny lace, 
was cut high upon the shoulders, but beautifully less, as one sees in Sir Peter 
Lely’s portraits, beneath the throat: a style admirably suited to the plump 
Dolly Varden figure which Mrs. Maloney in her heart believed herself to 
possess. Rows of inexpensive pearl beads were twisted, repeatedly but in 
vain, around the yellow, shrivelled neck ; and under one poor withered ear, 
playfully nestling amidst hair which “ Batchelor’s World-famed Fluid” had 
converted into lustrous purple, shot in side-lights with rainbow hues of pink 
and green, was a single moss rosebud: emblem of love, and youth, and inno- 
cent freshness like its wearer. 

As Waters entered the room, his opera-hat under his arm, his eyes fell 
upon these two young creatures, who both looked up at him with a coy little 
start as he approached ; and intent upon getting over the work before him as 
quickly as possible, he at once walked across the room in his quiet, well-bred 
way, and after saluting Miss Marks and receiving her playful reproaches for 
being so late, seated himself on a pile of music-books—the safest resting-place 
in the room Captain Waters thought—at Mrs. Maloney’s side. 

“Not playing whist, Mrs. Maloney?” he remarked, glancing toward a 
pair of quivering shoulders, and one mammoth elbow, on his right, and form- 
ing inductive guesses—as a comparative anatomist from the shin-bone of a 
meyatherium might infer the history of an epoch—as to the probable exist- 
ence of Mrs. O’Rourke’s partner, adversaries, and a whist-table. ‘“ How is it 
that you and Miss Marks are both sitting out to-night?” 

“Me?” cried the girl Gussy, giddily, if not with the grammar one would 
have expected from an author of her repute. “Me play whist? Why, you 
have to remember all the horrid cards, and sit ever so long without opening 
your lips! Fancy me being silent and remembering anything for two min- 
utes together.” Archly this, and with a toss of her head and a little scream 
such as children do unconsciously break forth with in the bib-and-tucker 
stage of existence. ‘“ We have been playing Beggar-my-neighbor for bonbons, 
Captain Waters,” she added with pretty simplicity, ‘and Mr. Montacute, 
dreadful creature! has already beaten me out of two games.” 

At the mention of Mr. Montacute, Waters looked more closely behind the 
screen of Miss Gussy’s voluminous muslin draperies, and at last perceived, 
very blushing and frightened, little Willie Montacute, well secured in a cor- 
ner, and helplessly grasping a time-honored and adhesive pack of cards in his 
hand. Miss Marks, when she did run a victim to earth, had a plan of stop- 
ping him by thus outstretching herself, bodily as it were, before the path to 
freedom ; and with very young boys, or very feeble old men, generally found 
the feint, for one evening, a successful one. 

; “Ah, Willie, my boy, how are you?” said Waters. “On your feet again, 
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then, after your seasickness? Would you believe it, Mrs. Maloney, though 
the sea was as smooth as glass, that fellow managed to be ill last night on 
our way from Calais here?” 

“There was a deuced heavy swell,” said Master Montacute, “ and it wasn’t 
really the sea at all, but the poisonous dinner we got at Calais——” 

“ Of course,” interrupted Waters, good humoredly; he is in high good 
humor with every one this evening. “ It is never the sea that makes people 
ill. You ought to have come with us,” he added, turning carelessly to Mrs. 
Maloney. “ We had a very pleasant day, barring the heat, and saw a good 
deal, really, that was worth seeing.” 

“ Ahem, so I hear!” answered the Maloney, drawing down her thin upper 
lip with unction ; “a great deal that, in one deplorable sense, was very well 
worth seeing, Captain Waters.” 

Waters raised his eyes for half a second to her face, and knew that his sus- 
picions were correct: that he had done right in coming to this atrocious tea- 
party after all. “The peasants?” he suggested innocently. ‘“ Well, in 
masses they did look picturesque, didn’t they, Miss Marks? Just when 
Monseigneur was blessing them, and with flags waving and incense swinging 
—but when you see them close, the ugliness of the women in this part of 
France is something, really 3 

“Oh, peasants!” interrupted Mrs. Maloney, tapping Waters upon the 
arm with her fan with shrivelled playfulness. “Sure you know as well as I 
do, Captain Waters, that it’s not peasants I’m thinking of.” 

“ What then?” asked Waters, putting up his eyeglass and looking about 
him with the dazed look that his white, inanimate face was so well fitted to 
express. ‘‘ Miss Marks, you were there. What was this interesting sight 
that I had the stupidity to miss at Calais?” 

“Are you sure you did miss it?” said Gussy, lowering her voice, and 
bringing her great bird-like eyes to bear upon Waters in a way that, it is 
only just to state, he never would have allowed save in the execution of busi- 
ness. ‘“ You certainly were in the best position on the pier for seeing every- 
thing when it occurred.” 

Waters was silent : then a faint smile just parted his lips, and for a minute 
or two he examined curiously the bunch of charms which hung from his 
watch-chain. ‘ Ladies are terribly sharp observers,” he remarked, at length ; 
“but I positively do not know what you mean on this particular occasion. 
My friend Durant was on board an excursion steamer bound for London, and 
I spoke to him. Had this anything to do with the circumstances you are 
speaking of?” 

“ Oh, Captain Waters, how ridiculous you are to pretend such innocence |” 
cried Gussy, warming. ‘“ When you must have seen just as plain as I did.” 

“Seen what? I give you my honor | am as utterly in the dark as ever.” 

But even this valuable offer did not change Miss Marks in her opinions. 
“T can tell by your face that you know everything, Captain Waters. Mr. 
Durant had a companion with him, and that companion was—Archie 
Wilson |!” 

Captain Waters literally started two inches from the music books ; his eye- 
glass fell down with a crash acainst the admirable counterfeits of diamonds 
that he wore as shirt studs. “Miss Wilson? Oh!” with a change of coun- 
tenance that, as a bit of finished drawing-room comedy, would not have dis- 
credited Charles Mathews himself. “That is excellent! Durant run away 
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with Miss Wilson! I must tell him about this the first letter I write. Why, 
Archie Wilson is in Morteville at this minute,” he added, keenly noting all 
the time the effect that his abilities were producing on his audience. “I 
was talking to her and her father not three hours ago at the door of their 
own house.” 

“Oh, so we hear!” cried the Maloney, bridling; “so we hear. Miss Wil- 
son is back in Morteville already, and in my humble opinion this shows 
pretty clearly what kind of person she is. After an esclandre of this kind to 
dare to face us all again! Only that—really,” casting down her eyes timidly, 
“T don’t know the subject is one fit for us to discuss, I should say that Archie 
Wilson would have shown herself to be a shade—a shade less hardened if she 
had stopped away from Morteville altogether !” 

Whereupon Captain Waters laughed—smiled, I mean. The man had not 
laughed for years. “I never heard a better thing than this in my life!” he 
exclaimed ; “never. What in the name of everything that is ridiculous, 
Mrs. Maloney, makes you fix upon Archie Wilson as Durant’s companion ?” 

“Oh, my authority is Miss Marks!” answered Maloney, promptly. “ Let 
Miss Marks speak for herself. I know nothing whatever about it, except 
what Miss Marks has told me.” 

“Well, then, Miss Marks, will you tell me, please? I should not like to 
lose a word of this new and horrible scandal about Archie Wilson.” 

And thus adjured, Gussy spoke. She was not as near as Captain Waters, 
of course, but she saw Archie Wilson distinctly at Mr. Durant’s side. Recog- 
nized the sailor’s hat and blue vail; the white dress; recognized the whole 
figure of the girl herself. Not her face, certainly, for her vail was down; and 
the Miss Montacutes and Mr. Montacute—here Willie, with vehement blushes, 
begged that he might not be brought forward in any way—recognized her, 
too. By what steamer Miss Wilson might have returned she knew not. 
That Miss Wilson was Mr. Durant’s companion on board the steamer that 
stopped at the Calais pier she would declare on oath. 

“And [,” said Waters, rising quietly from his place, and speaking in an 
intentionally clear and distinct voice, “I will declare, on oath, that the whole 
story is impossible! I went down this morning to see the first steamer ar- 
rive from Folkestone, and Archie Wilson was on the pier before me. I stood 
not twenty paces from her as I waited to see the steamer come in.” 

A general hush: even the whist-players interested—for every one in the 
room, every English person in Morteville, had already heard Miss Marks’ 
whispered story of Archie’s flight. “I happen,” continued Watérs, “luckily 
for my friend’s daughter, to be able to swear to her being on the pier before 
the arrival of the steamer this morning, and if you like it, Miss Marks, I can 
do more. I can tell you who the young person you saw on board the Lord 
of the Isles really was.’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I want to hear no more about it!” cried Gussy, growing 
scarlet as every pair of eyes in the room turned upon her. “If it was not 
Archie Wilson, and of course you have proved to us it was not, Captain 
Waters, I will say no more about it—and will never trust the evidence of my 
eyes again while I live!” she added, under her breath. 

“ Well,” said Waters, deliberately, and stroking his floss-silk'‘moustache into 
infinitesimal points while he looked at Gussy’s face, “as for saying no more 
about it, Miss Marks, I don’t know. When an accusation as serious as this 
has been openly brought against a lady, I conceive it to be the duty of the 
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accusers to contradict what they have stated as soon as they are themselves 
convinced of their mistake.” 

The voice of Mrs. O’Rourke, with the sound it ever assumed after dinner— 
@ hollow rumbling sound, as of a volcano deadened by the weight of much 
accumulated strata—here remarked, “There were some persons whom no 
scandal could damage. An accusation more or less against Archie Wilson 
would really matter little.” 

“ The remark is just,” said Waters, with cold impertinence ; he knew him- 
self to be on the eve of leaving Morteville, and able therefore to be indiffer- 
ent about Mrs. O’Rourke’s dinners—‘ the application faulty. There are 
persons, Mrs. O’Rourke—whose authority, but yours, should one accept on 
suck a point?—whom no scandal could damage, but Archie Wilson is not one 
of them. Archie Wilson!” he interrupted himself, suddenly, and as if he 
had not been gradually working up to this climax from the first moment he 
entered the room, “no, I will speak of her so no longer. The necessity for 
the incognito is over. Archie Lovell is the daughter of a man of position 
and birth, Her father is the rector of Hatton in Staffordshire, her grand- 
father is Lord Lovell, and it is unfit that the ribald talk of Morteville 
tongues should even go near her. Ladies, of course, have their own preroga- 
tive!” added Waters, looking with a sneer at Mrs. Maloney and Miss Marks. 
“They may talk as they choose without peril. If any man still thinks that 
Miss Lovell accompanied Durant away from Morteville, 1 should be very 
happy to talk over the matter with him in any spirit or at any time that he 
chooses,” 

And Waters glanced round him with the warlike aspect he had learnt in 
Italian cafés, and twirled up his well-waxed moustaches till little Willie 
Montacute thanked his stars he, for one, had not been fool enough to give an 
opinion in the matter. Reckless bravery, never terminating in bloodshed, 
was one of Waters’ leading characteristics; and the present moment, with a 
room full-of women, one little boy, and three trembling old gentlemen, all 
rather deaf, and mildly playing at threepenny whist, was, he felt, just an oc- 
casion to display it. 

“Rector of Hatton—LZord Lovell!” gasped Gussy; no one showing any 
eagerness in the picking up of Captain Waters’ gauntlet. “Well, it’s very 
strange, but I always did think Mr.—Mr. Lovell had a look of birth about 
him, and Archie, if you recollect, Mrs. Maloney?” Maloney looks stonily 
forgetful of everything. “I’ve often said to you, I thought there was some- 
thing distingué about her face. Poor little girl, I’m sure I’m very glad this 
last story has all turned out to be a mistake!” 

“ And will do your best, I am convinced,” said Waters, with emphasis, “‘ to 
see that the story 1s contraaicted. Ladies, 1 have the honor of wishing you 
good-night.” 

After which—regardless of conviviality in the form of vin-ordinaire negus, 
four brioches on one plate, and three padés on another, that a hired oid waiter, 
mouldy, like everything else about the house, was bearing in upon a tea-tray 
—Captain Waters bowed himself out of the presence; and the ladies were 
left alone. Alone, to digest the news as best they might; to affect to doubt; 
to trust Captain Waters was not deceived ; and to form immediate plans, each 
one of them in her heart, for letting the Lovells know that it was never her, 
oh, never! who said any of the unkind things that certainly Aad been said in 
Morteville about dear little Archie. 
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Can worse be recorded of all these women? When all they knew of Archie 
Lovell was that she was fresh, fair and young, they reviled her. When they 
were assured of her social superiority to themselves (“her father an honor- 
able,” thought Gussy, “her grandfather a lord! oh, if I can only get her to 
write to me!”) they were ready in an instant to grovel at her feet. Can 
human meanness go further ? 

As Waters was walking back to his hotel, he thought with a feeling of 
positive sickness over that last hour’s work he had gone through. In men 
like him—men from whose hearts the very last traditions of honor have fled 
—the hereditary finer instincts of gentlemen do occasionally linger still. Of 
all this Morteville vampire brood Waters was, in fact, perhaps the most 
morally worthless ; ten minutes ago had declared himself ready to take his 
oath to a falsehood; was organizing a scheme to make the secret of a child 
of seventeen a “ property ;” had defended her to-night only to get the whole 
speculation more securely into his own hands—not actually with any idea of 
immediate gain, but as a lien, a possible hold, upon her through every year 
of her future life. And still to himself he seemed a prince among them all, 
He might, for money, have to do queer things, to put up with queer acquain- 
tance now and then; but to the lowest dregs of all, to the standard of the 
O’Rourke and Maloney, he felt that he could never sink. He meght be a 
scoundrel ; a good many well-born men have been that; one of a canaiile like 
this, never ! 

Noblesse oblige. Asa lad—with keen vividness old memories throng upon 
him as he walks slowly home to his hotel now, as a lad—one false step about 
money had cast him down, certainly, from the level of his peers. But no 
false step, no number of false steps, can ever thoroughly drain out the blue 
blood from a man’s veins. Was he, in truth, so very dishonorable then, he 
wonders? He doesn’t know now; he knows only that he was very foolish, 
and that he got found out; and was banished from his father’s house, and 
from his club, and from society generally. Banished from every respectable 
employment that he was fitted for; and he was too well-born and nurtured 
to work, forced in some measure to take up a profession that he was fitted 
for, but which was not respectable. The profession of living about in places 
like Homburg, Florence, Morteville-sur-mer, and making money out of every 
man, woman, or child he comes across. 

Standing in the pure Summer night—he feels he wants a great deal of fresh 
air to renew the oxygen that Miss Marks’ rooms have exhausted from his 
delicate lungs— Waters looks back upon the bygone years and thinks sorrow- 
fully (a man is never so callous but that, at times, he can be tender over him- 
self) upon the hard lines on which his life has fallen! the ill-luck that now, in 
his middle age, makes him a waif among such people as these in Morteville, 
instead of a country gentleman like his elder brother; or a guardsman, like 
his younger one, the fool Dolly; or a man deep in red tape like his cousin— 
whose sums he used to do at school; or a foreign diplomatist, high in honor 
and repute, like the other cousin—who used to steal his marbles whem he was 

wesleep. He was a cleverer and a better boy than any of them, he remembers ; 
and they are—where they are ! and he is here—a card-sharper, « lonely wretch, 
whose solace is in brandy and tobacco, and whose associates are such people 
as these he has just left. And everything’s a fluke! falling to work resignedly 
at cigarette-making ; and its a great thing for a man to feel, however unfor- 
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nate he is, that he is a gentleman by birth; that there are depths of mean 
and paltry degradation to which he can never sink ! 

And then he chalks out with greater precision to himself the exact words 
in which he shall conduct his interview to-morrow with Miss Lovell. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LE RENARD PRECHE AUX POULES! 


He kept to his appointment at eleven, punctually; and found Archie 
already waiting for him on the plateau. The plateau, as every one knows, is 
the name given to the portion of the sea walk immediately in front of the 
Morteville éablissement ; and as eleven o’clock is here, as in other French 
watering-places, the hour when the promenades and beach are most crowded, 
the meeting of Captain Waters and Miss Lovell was not likely, even among 
the English residents of the place, to attract observation. As for the French, 
never much prone to scandal, they were at the present time engaged to a 
man. One section dancing about in the sea in the fantastic serge suits that a 
paternal imperial government imposes upon its children ; another ranged on 
tiers of chairs upon the beach, watching them, with the intense interest an 
English mind can never thoroughly understand ; a third, still by the aid of 
opera-glasses well within view of their friends in the sea, drinking consommés, 
smoking, reading the papers, and playing dominoes beneath the canvas awn- 
ing outside the éablissement. 

Waters came up, his hat in his hand, to Archie, who was walking slowly 
up and down the plateau in one of the least crowded parts, evidently and 
without concealment waiting for him. She was paler than usual, and her 
hair plainly braided back, in the new fashion she had adopted, gave an aged 
and worn look to her face that Waters was not slow to notice. 

“ What a different scene all this is to the kind of thing one meets with in 
our English watering-places,” he remarked, as a matter of course turning 
round and walking by her side; “I am not quite sure after all, though, that 
the advantage is on our side.” 

“T don’t know,” said Archie, coldly, “I have never been in England, I 
mean never at an English watering-place.” 

“Then you have been spared witnessing as much human dullness as can be 
collected together at one time and in one place,” Captain Waters answered, 
without noticing her abrupt, almost sullen manner. “ We go to the sea ex- 
pressly to bore ourselves, the French to escape from being bored ; and I must 
say I think they are right, although I can’t join in the raptures Frenchmen 
go into about some of their seaside fashions, the marine costume of the Paris- 
iennes, for example, with regard to beauty. Do you read French novels, 
Miss Lovell?” 

“T do not.” 

“A very good thing for you”—the shorter her answers the pleasanter grew 
the tone of Waters’ voice—‘“a very good thing indeed. English people in 
general taboo French novels, because they are supposed to be wrong, but the 
fact is they are only horribly stupid, as stupid very nearly as English ones. 
However—what was J going to say?—oh, the other day I read in a French 
novel, and a very excellent one, a description of how a lovely Parisienne 
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looks in her black serge dress in the water. ‘Une divinité des eaux,!’” Wa- 
ters speaks French like a Frenchman. “‘ Vous auriez dit une statue de marbre 
noir a téte blanche. Depuis la pointe de ses jolis pieds jusqu’ a ses grands 
cheveux elle defiait la critique la plus malveillante. I] n’y avait qu’ 4 tombre 
a genoux devant cet admirable corps!’ Now, Miss Lovell, without being the 
most spiteful critic in the world, I must confess that French women in the 
water look to me very much more like half-drowned brown rats than like 
marble statues or divinities. You agree with me?” 

She made him no answer whatever; only walked along by his side, her 
head turned away from him, without the ghost of a smile or of response from 
her lips; and Waters began to see that whatever he wanted to say he must 
say, without preamble, without assistance of any kind from his companion. 
“ It is the same in everything,” he remarked presently ; “five hundred people 
in France sit on the burning sand to watch five hundred other people, ridicu- 
lously dressed, but whom they think marble divinities, jump up and down in 
the water, and the English call the whole scene by very hard names indeed. 
We, on the other hand, do many things, or rather our young ladies do, which 
French conventions look upon with absolute horror. You don’t mind a cigar- 
ette ?—thanks.” And he made and lit one, while Miss Lovell still walked 
on silent, and with averted, scornful face, by his side. 

And then Captain Waters spoke out. “I am very glad, Miss Lovell, that 
I happened to be on the pier when the steamer arrived from England yester- 
day morning—glad for every reason. Do you know—but I need not ask ; 
how should you ?—that a most absurd, a most malicious story is being circu- 
lated in Morteville at the present moment—— ” 

“ About—about me?” she interrupted, with quivering lips, and still keep- 
ing her face turned aside from him. 

“ Well, yes; I am sorry to say, about you. I don’t know that I should 
say it is being circulated at this present moment, for I have done my best to 
stop it; but up to a very late hour yesterday it was the talk of all the Eng- 
lish here that—forgive me even for repeating it—that you had gone away to 
London in the same steamer with Durant.” 

Miss Lovell acted no surprise; made no attempt at denial. “Go on, if you 
please,” she said, abruptly. “This is not all, I suppose. Tell me everything 
you have got to say.” 

“ Well, Miss Lovell, judging from a word that fell from your father’s lips 
when I was speaking to him yesterday, I felt sure that—that this Morteville 
story ought to be looked upon as an invention. Mr. Lovell hinted, I think, 
that you were at home alone yesterday, and (as it is physically impossible for 
any person to be in two places at once) I have taken upon myself to contra- 
dict the story as a pure and malignant invention.” 

“ And they believed you?” she cried, quickly, and looking round at his 
face for the first time. “Captain Waters, I hope you will be good enough to 
tell me plainly. Have you made these people believe that what was stated 
was—false?” But her voice shook with the effort it cost her to bring out 
these words. 

“Yes,” he answered, with slow, intentional deliberation, that tortured her 
to the utmost. “I believe I may say now that the story is crushed—trodden 
under foot. It was no easy matter to do, Ican assure you,” he added. “There 
were several people beside myself on the Calais pier, and it became simply 
and literally a matter of hard swearing as to whether Mr. Durant’s compan- 
jon was or was not yourself.” 
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“ And you swore it was not 1?” 

“I did. I declared also that I saw you on the pier this morning before the 
arrival of the first steamer from England.” 

As Waters said this, Miss Lovell, the daughter of the rector of Hatton, 
drew a long breath of relief. Archie Wilson, the unfearing, uncompromising 
little Bohemian of old days, felt that never in all her seventeen years of life 
had she had such cause to blush for herself before. A degradation for which 
she knew no name, a shame from which her child’s heart shrank, even while 
reason bid her play her part out, dyed her face scarlet as she walked by Cap- 
tain Waters’ side, and heard him recount the falsehoods he had told to save 
her. 

“I am much obliged to you;” after a pause she said this, and in a stiff, 
measured tone, as if she was repeating something that she had painfully 
learnt by rote, and felt herself forced to say: “I don’t know why you took 
my part at all. I don’t ask why; but I thank you for papa and myself.” 

“ And you will feel assured of my silence, Miss Lovell? You will feel as- 
sured that anything that I may accidentally happen to have witnessed will 
be a secret that I shall keep sacred while I live?” 

“You are very good,” was all poor Archie’s answer, “and I am much 
obliged to you.” For, indeed, she could see no reason either why he had be- 
friended her now, or why her secret, or anything belonging to her, should be 
a sacred possession to Captain Waters for the future. 

“ And if, Miss Lovell, at any future time we meet again, you will let me 
regard myself in some measure as your friend?” The girl only looked a very 
faint assent. “I am going to leave Morteville, probably within the next 
twenty-four hours,” he went on, talking in a quick, restless way, as he always 
did when he was forced to speak of his own affairs; “ and perhaps—indeed, I 
think it most likely—my business will detain me for the Summer in England. 
Well, Miss Lovell, you must know that I am—I don’t hesitate in saying it— 
@ man with whom life has gone somewhat hard, and at times (horribly fre- 
quently such times succeed each other) I don’t know where to put my hand 
on a shilling. It is so at this minute, I swear to you; and——” 

She turned round: she looked at him so full, that Captain Waters’ eyes 
shifted, in spite of all his assurance, from her gaze. ‘“ Do you mean, sir,”— 
very distinct and clear her question fell upon his ear—‘ that you want me to 
pay you? that this wretched secret of mine has a price?” 

He smiled, and put up his eye-glass at a group of Parisian divinités des 
eaux, who happened to pass before them at this moment. “ Well, no, Miss 
Lovell, I must confess that no such idea crossed my mind. No such idea, at 
all events, as that which your very melodramatic and picturesque language 
has placed before me! The facts, as we have come to such charmingly plain 
speaking, are briefly these: A young lady, granddaughter of a peer, daughter 
of a rector, everything of the highest respectability, leaves her home in the 
company of a stranger, and, sixteen or’ eighteen hours later, returns—her 
father and mother, who happen to be away from home, continuing ignorant 
of the escapade she has indulged in during their absence. Well, this escapade 
is—we won’t use harsh words—a strong measure for a young lady to take, 
and this one of whom I speak has quite sense enough to keep her own coun- 
sel. Unfortunately the secret is not altogether hers. A third person, to- 
ward whom the heroine of the story feels rather unreasonably indignant, 
happens to see the two young people when they are already on their journey 
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to London ; also, as luck will have it, watches the young lady when next day 
she returns alone to France, and——” 

“And asks a price for keeping what he saw a secret!” interrupted Archie, 
undauntedly. “I quite understand you, sir, and all I have to say to you is— 
you must do your worst! Go, if you choose, and swear to the people here 
that what you swore to yesterday was false! I would do anything to screen 
papa, but it’s no use,” the tears rising in her eyes as she made the confession. 
“T have not a ten-franc piece in the world that I can call my own!” 

Her mixture of courage and childishness so overcame Captain Waters’ 
sense of humor that, as nearly as he could ever be said to laugh, he laughed. 
“T am not quite so poor as you think me, Miss Lovell. You needn’t tell me 
you have no sous in your pocket exactly in the tone you would use to a too- 
persistent beggar in the street! When I asked you to meet me here to-day, 
I wished simply to put you on your guard with respect to Miss Marks and 
some other of the Morteville gossips. When I defended you last night, I did 
what I, or any man,” cried Waters, chivalrously, “must feel compelled by in- 
stinct to do when one young, pretty, and helpless woman is attacked by half 
a dozen others, who are neither young nor pretty, nor helpless for the matter 
of that. You have no particular cause, I think, to be angry with me. I 
really could not help recognizing you with Durant on board the Lord of the 
Isles at Calais—now, could I?” 

She answered nothing, but stood still waiting for him to finish, and looking 
at him with flushed face, and with tears still standing in the beautifully-in- 
dignant eyes. 

“When I spoke of ever meeting you again, I thought it right and honor- 
able to explain to you my position—my want of position would be nearer the 
mark! Pride made me do so, Miss Lovell. When I thought of accepting 
your father’s kind invitation, pride made me explain to you the sort of visitor 
you would have in me, and then, you know, you interrupted me with a little 
burst of melodrama about payment and five-franc pieces. A somewhat cruel 
taunt, perhaps, to a poor threadbare fellow like me!” Waters looks senti- 
mentally at his coat-sleeve, which is not in the least threadbare. “But you 
are too young to know the bitterness of your own words. Miss Lovell,” and 
he took his hat off with mock deference to the ground, “ good-by, and set 
your mind at rest. I am not at all likely to turn traitor; only, when we 
meet next in the pleasant retirement of Staffordshire, speak to me with a lit- 
tle more kindness—shall I say gratitude ?—than you have done this morn- 
ing!” And he turned from her, and with his accustomed air of dandy indif- 
ference, strolled away in an opposite direction across the sands. 

Her secret, so far, was safe, then. And yet, with a sinking heart Archie 
felt that it had been better every other tongue in Morteville had spoken of 
her at once than that Captain Waters should track her out in her new English 
life ; that Captain Waters alone should have it in his power to betray her! 











A JUNE DAY AT PORT HUDSON. 





N the month of May, 1863, the entire interest in the conduct of military 
affairs in the Department of the Gulf was centred at Port Hudson—the 
name of an obscure landing for the shipment of the products of the country, 
some thirty miles above Baton Rouge, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 
Hardly any mention had been made of it by the maps, prior to the war ; but, 
like hundreds of kindred places, it was destined to be brought into historical 
notoriety by the stirring events of the Great Rebellion. The advantages of 
this situation, as a defensive position, could not escape the attention of the 
skilful engineers of the trans-Mississippi Rebel armies; and as early as the 
Summer of 1862, both General Butler and Admiral Porter had warned the 
departments at Washington that serious trouble must come from Port Hud- 
son if forces were not sent to them with which to occupy it. In December 
of that year the Army of the Gulf was heavily reénforced, and Banks sent to 
command it; but the delay had given the Rebels ample time for their work. 
An army of ten thousand veterans from Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
under Major-General Gardner, a graduate of West Point, garrisoned the place, 
and the stars and bars floated defiantly from the bluffs. 

Nature and military art had joined to make the defences well-nigh impreg- 
nable. On a river-front of more than a mile, a cliff springs perpendicularly 
from the water to the height of eighty feet, resembling somewhat the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson, and forming a frowning wall against attack from the 
river ; running in an irregular semicircle from the upper to the lower verge 
of this cliff, is a chain of hills, intersected with deep and tangled ravines, em- 
bracing the few buildings to which the name of Port Hudson was given—a 
church, a schoolhouse, a railroad station, and half a dozen sheds—which 
were used as hospitals during the siege. The appliances of military engineer- 
ing had done their best to strengthen the place. Earthworks of formidable 
height crowned the hills, making a continuous line of defence from the river 
above to the river below; ditches, wide and deep, protected these works from 
assault, and a bristling abattis of felled timber filled the ravines in front. 
Guns of heavy calibre, the spoils of the Southwestern forts, commanded the 
river, and every practicable point of assault by land. They were the grim 
guardians which sealed the lower Mississippi to all commerce and communi- 
cation with the country above; and Port Hudson itself was the key of the 
Rebellion south of Vicksburg. It was the one indispensable conquest to be 
achieved ; it was the barrier which the Union arms in the Department of the 
Gulf were exerted to overthrow, in order that the great river might pass 
“ unvexed to the sea.” 

The Nineteenth army corps, under Major-General Banks, its first com- 
mander, closed around the Rebel lines about the 25th of May. It numbered, 
including a few colored regiments, nearly twenty thousand men, organized in 
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three divisions; the first two, under command of Grover and Emory, had 
swept through Western Louisiana, from Brashear to Alexandria, and thence 
descended to Port Hudson, crossing the Atchafalaya at Simmesport; the 
third, under Augur, had moved up from Baton Rouge, skirmishing with Rebel 
vedettes every step of the way, and effected a junction with the Commanding 
General at Port Hudson Plains. On the twenty-seventh the whole force ad- 
vanced upon the outworks ; and a battle ensued, bloody, desperate, and pro- 
tracted through the day. The Rebéls had chosen a strong position upon the 
Plains, and obstinately resisted the efforts of our army to drive them within 
their main fortifications. The loss of our troops was heavy, embracing such 
officers as Colonels Cowles and Chapin of Emory’s division, and the gallant 
Captain Hubbard and Lieutenant Wrotnowski, of the staff; and upon this 
field General T. W. Sherman, of Port Royal fame, left a limb. Toward night 
the enemy yielded their position, and fell back to their principal defences. 
At several points of the line they were vigorously pressed, but no general 
assault of the works then occurred; and winding itself like a great serpent 
closely about the Rebel lines, our army at once entered upon the labors of the 
siege. 

There was trouble threatened at New Orleans just at this time. It was 
thought that a revolt might be attempted by the more turbulent Secessionists, 
in the absence of the army, and, General Emory was sent down to bring them 
under the iron hand of military rule. Weitzel assumed command of the 
division, and held the right centre, under Grover. 

Of the precise shape and conformation of our lines at Port Hudson, it 
would be impossible to convey a correct idea, except in a description given by 
one whose duties rendered a thorough knowledge of them necessary. We 
knew very well that our army entirely encircled the place by land, cutting off 
all its communications with the world without, and that Farragut’s fleet on 
the river was jealously guarding the approaches above and below. We 
understood that we composed a fraction of the force which was laboring for 
the reduction of the place, and in the prosecution of our share of the great 
work had but little time or disposition to visit other points of the situation. 
And nobody was deceived in regard to the perils and labors of the work in 
hand.* History had rarely told us of the capitulation of a fortified post except 
through the bloody sweat of a painful siege ; and Weitzel had said that Port 
Hudson must fall, but only through heavy sacrifices. 

Between the spot where the One Hundred and Fourteenth New York lay 
and the Rebel works was a great ravine, or gulf—the latter word best de- 
scribes it. In some places upon either side the hills projected out promi- 
nently into this pit ; at others, the descent was gradual and easy. The crests 
of the hills bounding the gulf upon both sides were fortified and held by the 
opposing armies, lying within easy rifle-shot of each other; between lay the 
debatable ground, over which balls, shells, and bullets were hurled back and 
forth. The slopes of the hills, and the narrow intervening level at their 
bases, were thickly grown with brambles and thorny briers, tangled with 
felled timber, and abounding in precipitous and difficult descents. They were 
all that lay between us and the prize, but they were for many days neutral 
ground. By daylight no man set foot in it; hundreds of eyes were watching 
it for a mark, and no one transgressed the limits of his own works without 
instantly becoming a target. The two sides of the ridge which our sharp- 
shooters occupied were strikingly contrasted. That which lay beneath the 
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Rebel guns was as bare of life and motion as though a pestilence had swept it; 
the other, although quite as rough in its character, teemed with animation. 
The nature of the ground was such that the companies were somewhat de- 
tached from each other, a felled tree serving as a means of communication. 
The men lay well down from the top of the ridge to avoid the flying balls, 
when not 6n duty in the rifle-pits. Many, for greater security, burrowed for 
shelter in the side of the bank. At the bottom of this bank ran a stream of 
water, much too small for the wants of the numbers that crowded it. The 
heat was well-nigh insufferable, though shade was abundant. The flies came 
in swarms to annoy us. All the cooking was done a mile to the rear, as the 
smoke would have betrayed our exact position. And here in this wide wil- 
derness we lay, stified by the sultry atmosphere, and sometimes drenched by 
rains. Back of us, at eligible points, were brigade and division headquarters, 
and field hospitals, enclosed in a paling of leafy branches, and protected at ex- 
posed points by cotton bales. Still further back were the supply depots, from 
which the army was fed, and the reserve artillery; and to and fro between 
Springfield Landing and the front, six-mule teams were constantly passing, 
laden or empty as they came or went. 

From right to left of our line siege guns and mortars were ‘in position at 
easy intervals. The guns were artfully concealed with branches, so that their 
position could be seen only at each discharge. The gunners were protected 
within an outwork of cotton bales, seven feet high, which effectually shel- 
tered them from bullets. 

Our rifle-pits were mere excavations of earth near the crest of the ridge, 
hollowed out square, so as to entirely conceal a man standing upright. An 
open way of the same depth led down to the middle part of the hill, so that 
we could pass to and fro without exposure. They were dug large enough to 
contain half-a-dozen men, with elbow-room sufficient to admit of the ordinary 
motions of loading and firing. Each company furnished a detail for one or 
more of these pits, the details being generally relieved every twelve hours. 
Their business was to stand, rifle in hand, scrutinizing sharply the Rebel 
position ; to give warning of anything suspicious or unusual, and to send a 
bullet after any Rebel who might be incautious enough to show his head. 
The rifle-pits were completed by heavy loop-holed logs laid flat upon the top 
of the ridge. Through this narrow opening, three inches square, the rifleman 
surveyed the situation, giving emphasis to his vigilance by the occasional 
bark of his “Springfield.” What could be actually seen of Port Hudson 
from these loop-holes (and there was no other safe point of observation) was 
very little. Heaps of earth surmounting the ridge upon the Rebel front in- 
dicated where their defences lay, but the trees in the background stood so thick 
that it was often impossible to define the shape of the works. There was a 
forest with a Rebel flag waving from the summit of the tallest tree; there 
were two or three dilapidated old buildings; and there was a desperate and 
stubborn enemy, invisible to our eyes. Between him and us was “a great 
gulf fixed,” with boundaries of fire and lead, which, for the present, were re- 
spected. 

Sometimes, after orders to cease firing, a silence like that of the tombs 
would brood over both the lines, and anon the crash of musketry from every 
rifle-pit, quickly and furiously answered by the enemy, and the thunderous 
roar of heavy ordnance, flinging death and destruction, pealed up in a wild 
tumult of discord. The sharpshooters were sometimes instructed to keep up 
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an uninterrupted fire, and again to wait fora mark. Deserters occasionally 
found their way into our lines at night, and, to distinguish them from enemies, 
particular orders were sent to the rifle-pits to allow single men to come in 
who appeared outside without arms. At times the batteries fired in regular 
alternation from right to left, with an impressive effect upon the listener. At 
night, when the darkness was a sufficient shelter from the Rebel riflemen, it 
was interesting to mount above the rifle-pits and watch the flashes from 
the heavy guns, and the flaming shells from the mortars, hissing and gyrating 
in a wide sweep far overhead, and sinking out of sight behind the trees. 
There was always, at night, a rumbling noise from the old buildings opposite, 
which was suspected to be occasioned by the grinding of corn. They were 
swept from the ground by our shells before the siege had terminated. Many 
artifices were used in the rifle-pits to delude the enemy, and draw his fire. 
A favorite ruse was the exposure of a cap above the loop-holes,on a stick. 
Small puffs of smoke would instantly break out from the Rebel works, and 
bullets whistle overhead and sink into the embankment; and, at the same in- 
stant, a dozen rifles would ring out from our pits, and as many balls speed over 
toward the little smoke-puffs. A shovel was observed one morning to rise and 
fall regularly over the edge of the works directly opposite us, as if throwing 
earth upon an unfinished part. Several marksmen upon our side immediately 
engaged in the work of stopping that shovel. The dirt flew in clouds from the 
embankment as their balls perforated it, several striking near the top, where 
the earth was supposed to lie thinner, and where a ball might find a head. 
Some Rebel may or may not have fallen beneath the persistent hail of lead 
that was poured upon this spot for half an hour; but the audacious shovel 
continued to rise and fall, depositing the earth as nonchalantly as if there were 
sense in it to appreciate the hazard. Suspicious noises, such as the barking 
of dogs and rumbling of wagons, would quickly draw a heavy fire. Clumps 
of bushes, half-way down the opposite bank, which looked like inviting spots 
for the concealment of a lookout, were subjected to the same searching in- 
quiry. 

The casualties upon our side during this desultory warfare were not numer- 
ous, although they occurred da‘ly at different points along the lines. Stray 
bullets sometimes entered the loop-holes, killing or wounding the men on duty 
behind them. There were places where our paths ran over ground so high as 
to be in range of the Rebel rifles, and at these places men were frequently hit. 
The stream of bullets passing overhead was enormous ; it is 20 exaggeration to 
say that tons of lead were thrown away for every life taken. Leaves, twigs 
and bark dropped from the trees, severed by passing balls, and the men oiten 
exhibited their clothing torn by the flying missiles. One instance occurs to 
me of a round hole perforated in the middle of a newspaper, in the hands of 
its reader. The Rebels readily admitted, upon the termination of the siege, 
that our sharpshooters had done remarkable execution. Many of their large 
guns were dismounted by our artillerists; my attention was afterward called 
to one from which the trunnion had been shaved as cleanly as if with a 
chisel. 

Thus the siege “ dragged its slow length.” No nearer approaches had been 
made by engineering; Banks had thus far trusted to the weight of his metal, 
and the hope of starving out the enemy, for final success. One day there 
came an order to suspend all firing, and a party of officers with a white flag 
went over into the debatable ground, where they were met by another party 
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from the opposite lines. The rifle-pits were speedily relinquished, arms laid 
aside, and the combatants crowded the parapets, eyeing the proceedings with 
the curiosity of deep interest. Something unusual was evidently going for- 
ward. Presently the grotesque side of the soldier’s nature came uppermost, 
and colloquies like the following were exchanged all along the line : 

Blwes—Halloa, there, you Rebels! Wouldn’t you like a trip to Mississippi, 
for your health ?° 

Grays—We're very well off here. How’s Banks? And when are you 
coming over here ? 

Blwes—Sooner than you'll want to see us. Wouldn’t you like some coffee? 
—an article unknown in their Commissary Department.) 

Grays—Coffee be ——! How’s Joe Hooker since Chancellorsville? 

Biwes—Much better than Dick Taylor was after Bisland and Irish Bend. 
Do you get your mail regular ? 

The truce lasted two hours; and then the rifle-pits were repopulated, and 
the work of war resumed. But there was a meaning in that flag, which some 
of us conjectured before night. It was discussed in the pits, between the 
strokes of the ramrod, and officers lying beneath shady trees in the blistering 
heat of that afternoon speculated upon it. By and by somebody came to 
tell us of whispers that had been overheard at Division Headquarters, or 
what had been confided to somebody by the clerks that copied the orders. 
The night came—the still, solemn night, with its blazonry of stars, shining as 
they only do in the low latitudes; and with it the Sergeant-Major, to inform 
the officers that the Colonel desired to see them all, immediately. We gathered 
before his tent-fly, stretched under the trees, and listened breathlessly to the 
intelligence which he gave us, emphasized now and then by the sullen roar of 
one of the Indiana thirty-twos from the hill above. We learned that the 
flag that morning had covered a demand from Banks to Gardner, for the im- 
mediate surrender of Port Hudson, and that the latter had responded that he 
considered it his duty to hold the place to the last extremity. An assault had 
been determined upon for the next day, Sunday, June 14th, before daylight. 
The blow was to be struck near the northeastern angle, where our artullerists 
had dismounted every Rebel gun. Weitzel’s division was to lead, with the 
old brigade, the General’s first command, in advance. Our Colonel had been 
over to reconnoitre the ground, and he described it minutely. A sheltered road 
had been cut around the base of the hill upon which the angle we were to 
assault was built, and we should be able to rush from shelter directly upon 
the works. The Seventy-fifth New York were to advance as skirmishers ; the 
Ninety-first New York were to close in rapidly with hand-grenades, and drive 
the Rebels back from the angle; the Twenty-fourth Connecticut were next to 
rush forward and fill up the ditch with cotton bags; and then the balance of 
Weitzel’s old brigade—the Eighth Vermont, the One Hundred and Four- 
teenth and One Hundred and Sixtieth New York, must scale the works, attack 
with the bayonet, and fight vigorously till the whole division could be poured 
in. A foothold inside was all that was required; there was to be a simulta- 
neous attack at another point close by, and the weight of the attack was to 
be concentrated at whichever should be found most vulnerable; while Dwight 
and Augur were to distract the attention of the enemy from the real attack, 
by continuous feinting on the right. Such, in brief, was the plan; and the 
General was confident of suceess. He had told our Colonel that he should 
attend church in Port Hudson the next day. 
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The breathless interest of the school-boy hangs with an imaginative rap- 
ture over the night before a battle. Make a soldier of your school-boy, with 
a soldier’s training, and he will find that the reality is a stern, simple one, di- 
vested of all romance. In the silence of the next hour I called my company 
together, and told them that on the morrow we were to be called upon for the 
soldier’s gravest duty; that I knew they would perform it well, at whatever 
cost, and that they must endeavor to sleep in the few hours which would in- 
tervene. They heard me very quietly, and went back to their rest upon 
breaking ranks. They were all young, some quite boyish, and most of them 
had left pleasant homes among the hills of Central New York to fight for the 
flag. God only knows the ‘emotions that thronged upon the hearts of the 
thousands within our lines that night who knew what their part must be in 
the bloody work of the morrow; the Omniscient alone can tell what tender 
faces flitted across their slumbers, or what memories of a happy past flooded 
them. I noticed that many left pictures and letters with those whose duty 
was to detain them in the rifle-pits; and here and there was a. small group 
whispering in subdued tones. Yet soldiers are more than any other men 
creatures of habit, and even the shadow of a coming battle cannot deprive 
them of sleep. We slept that night peacefully and sweetly ; but we are told 
that travellers have lain down by the crater of an uneasy volcano, and slept 
while the earth beneath them was heaving and shaking with the throes of the 
coming eruption. 

* o * * * 

The sleepers were quietly aroused at one o'clock ; there was neither reveille 
nor any unnecessary noise to break the stillness of that early Sabbath morn- 
ing. Coffee had been prepared, and was taken ; belts were buckled, cartridge- 
boxes settled into place, canteens slung, and the companies formed at shoul- 
dered arms. The stars were still in the sky, but there were also clouds, and 
the faces of the men were distinguishable from each other only upon close 
inspection. The roil-call was not loud, but under the breath, and what little 
conversation was necessary was spoken in a low tone. Heavy details had 
been made to man the rifle-pits, and they had already moved into them. The 
companies filed into a ravine near regimental headquarters, one by one; the 
battalion was formed, the field officers joined it, dismounted, and the column 
moved out. The brigade was in motion by two o’clock, as a unit, the regi- 
ments promptly falling into column. Then there was a halt of half an hour 
or more near division headquarters, and there the whole attacking column 
was organized. A few lights shone faintly through the leafy screen, and I 
fancied that final words were being spoken, and cautious advice was repeated. 
The word “ Forward!” was spoken from mouth to mouth, and the column 
took the route-step, marching by fours. The step was not hurried; there 
was ample time to reach the scene of operations before daylight, and there 
were occasional halts to be made, to allow troops collected ahead of us to 
clear the road. Most of the way was through thick woods, with gullies and 
ravines now and then to be crossed. There was not light enough to reveal 
the depth of the column ; but muffled footfalls could be heard far back to the 
rear, and we could distinguish 4 mass of dimly-defined figures filling the road 
in front, all moving on with a steady tramp toward the scene of the approach- 
ing conflict. In many places arms were stacked among the trees, and the 
soldiers who bore them, probably the reserves, lined the road, and peered 
curiously into the faces of the passing column, They well knew whither we 
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were bound; and sometimes the sympathetic question greeted us, “ what 
regiment, boys—what regiment?” A slight wind stirred as the morning 
advanced, just enough to move the branches overhead, and the air was cool 
and pleasant. There was little noise to break the stillness of those most 
silent hours; the joke and laugh of the long march had no place here; we 
moved on steadily, silently, almost funereally ; and a curious observer might 
have fancied that he beheld a phantom host sweeping through the forest. 
“ No cymbal clashed, no clarion rung, 
Still were the fife and dram.” 

The distance marched that morning was several miles, by a sinuous path 
which skirted our position toward the left, and then opened into the Bayou 
Sara road, leading directly into Port Hudson. The column filed to the right 
upon reaching this road, and advanced a short distance directly to the front. 
A thick growth of timber bordered it upon the right, and more reserves were 
crowded by it. It had grown less dark within half an hour, although there 
was some little time yet before the first light of morning, and two hours 
intervened before sunrise. A thin, almost transparent mist from the river 
filled the air, as if to keep back still longer the light that must look upon 
human bloodshed. By the side of the road some of us distinguished Generals 
Grover and Weitzel talking earnestly together, with frequent gestures toward 
the front. A little further on, a wide ravine intersected the road, which had 
been hastily bridged over for the more expeditious passage of the troops; and 
very few eyes failed to observe that the planking had been thickly lined with 
cotton, which entirely deadened the noise of our feet. It was a significant 
sign of the immediate vicinity of the enemy; and from this point the excite- 
ment of the morning fairly begun. Filing sharp to the right after crossing 
the bridge, the column plunged into a thick wood—traversed it—and emerged 
upon the other side in view of the Rebel position. Daylight was hardly with 
us yet; but there was a translucent gray in the atmosphere which was the 
prelude of dawn, and which obscured objects without concealing them. A 
musket-shot, a single report from far up the road, sent a thrill through the 
ranks, and the whispered comment, “ The Seventy-fifth are in!” passe4 from 
lip to lip. I consulted my watch: the hour was just five o’clock. A series 
of low, irregular hills was before us, almost above us, covered with earth- 
works, within which still slumbered the unsuspicious enemy, not yet aware 
of our presence. Far over to the right the hills were higher, and were par- 
tially vailed in the exhalations of the morning; our own position which we 
had left three hours before. As we looked, another musket-shot sounded 
above us, apparently from the other side of the nearest hill, and immediately 
followed the sharp, irregular crack and clatter of the skirmishers’ rifles. They 
seemed to be the preconcerted signal for the unleashing of all the furies of 
battle. The hills on our right, far as we could see, suddenly glowed with 
flame, and the uproar of fifty guns burst upon us, while shells and grape flew 
over the Rebel works with a combination of such devilish noises as are only 
heard in the infernal regions, or in a battle. Every discharge rent the misty 
cloak which shrouded the hilis, and long, bright tongues of flame devoured 
the obscurity with an effect that instantly suggested that remarkable line of 
Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden : ” 

“ Far flashed the red artillery.” 
The echoes of the cannonade rolled in endless reverberations through the 
ravines, and the unremitting crashing of musketry from the rifle-pits filled up 
every pause in this fearful chorus. 
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The sunken road referred to in a previous paragraph was cut closely around 
the hill whose base we had reached, and wound in a semicircle up toward 
the summit. It must have been two hundred yards in length, and was ex- 
cavated to a depth of seven feet. There had been a brief halt at the edge of 
the wood for some purpose; but the column now moved rapidly forward, 
and as my regiment entered the shelter of the road, I heard the clear voice 
of the General shouting the order, 

“ Fix bayonets !” 

There was no halt made for this purpose ; the order had hardly been exe- 
cuted before another came. 

“ Forward—double-quick—march ! ” 

The murmur which precedes a cheer was running through the column, 
when it was suddenly brought to a stand-still, and at the same instant a 
clamor of shouts and cries burst forth from the hill overhead, mingled with 
an incessant rattle of small-arms. And now commenced one of those sicken- 
ing, disheartening delays, which are, if possible, more painful to bear than the 
horrors of the fight itself. The road was quite narrow; a group of fours filled 
it from side to side. Struggling to urge forward the men in front of us, we 
tried in vain to press on. Shouts came from the rear, “ For God’s sake, don’t 
stop now; go on, and let us get through with it!” and the invariable an- 
swer was returned: “ We can’t; the fighting up in front has choked up the 
road.” In a few moments an impulse was given, and the column slowly 
moved on again. <A few rods more brought us to the deepest part of the 
road, so that all view of the scene of the conflict was shut out from us. As 
we progressed with fettered feet and swelling hearts, we could still see the 
flash of the guns along our lines, and their shells went low over our heads, in 
several cases inflicting wounds in the assaulting column. Every gun, great 
and small, around Port Hudson, united in this tumult of destruction, and the 
blended sounds of the strife were indescribable. Whoever attempts to portray 
a scene like this will be painfully reminded of the utter inadequacy of mere 
words and phrases to do it justice. Of all discords that ever violated the 
repose of nature, that of a battle is the worst. It is simply a hell on earth. 
And what Victor Hugo calls the guid obscurum of battles, seems to me to be 
the whole of a battle. It is all doubtful—all rush, and roar, and tumult, 
until the decisive point is turned by one side or the other; except perhaps 
that it may be clear enough to the Napoleonic genius that can “ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.” 

Step by step, little by little, the column struggled upward. The crash of 
musketry overhead was redoubled, and the bullets now and then buried them- 
selves deep in the face of the cutting, or whistled sharply overhead. Shells 
from our batteries were bursting painfully near us, and flying fragments 
passed through the ranks. The wounded began to stream down from the 
front ; the faces of friends whom we knew in other regiments flitted by like 
phantom visions in a dream—all white and contorted with the agony of 
wounds, and some covered with blood. 

“ Heavy work for you, boys, up yonder!” I heard a familiar voice say. 
The speaker was Captain S——, of the Seventy-fifth. He recognized us as 
he went by, and tried hard to smile; but his right hand was grasping his left 
arm, which a bullet had shattered, and pain was written in every lineament 
of his face. There was no way for the wounded to leave the field other than 
by this same road, and they hurried past us with dripping wounds, some able 
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to walk, and others supported by their friends, with many of whom, no doubt, 
anxiety for their own personal safety was quite as strong a motive as humanity. 
No artist has ever yet placed,upon canvas a battle-picture so suggestive, so 
absolutely startling, as that narrow cut just then presented. It was the ebb 
and flow of battle compressed into a space of six feet in width ; two human 
currents were setting past each other—one strong and vigorous, making all 
haste to reach the scene of action, the other feeble and halting, limping back 
to the rear in a ghastly procession, which warned usof the reception which we 
were to meet. 

And still the column pressed upward, while every eye was bent anxiously 
forward to catch the first view of the position. It was no time for the exhi- 
bition of enthusiasm ; nobody failed to understand that the assault was being 
furiously pressed, without an inch of advantage to us thus far. I looked at 
the faces of those about me, and saw that they perfectly understood it. There 
were some boyish faces there that were quite pale, and the bearded ones wore 
@ look which was almost one of suffering; but one and all were silently 
nerving their hearts for the torment, and they kept right on. Filing to the 
left, we passed under the prostrate trunk of a tree, lying across the cut, the 
way narrowing here so that the files were undoubled, and the men were 
obliged to stoop half way to the earth to pass the obstacle. General Weitzel’s 
Aides were endeavoring to make their way on foot through the dense mass, 
row up toward the front, and again back to the rear. And during all this 
time the crash of small-arms in advance grew sharper, and the yells of the 
combatants were louder and more startling. 

It must have been more than half an hour from the time that my regiment 
entered the sunken road until it emerged from the other extremity under fire. 

The sound of the strife rolled down from above in an increasing tumult; 
the bullets fell thicker into the road; the air was mingled with noises of 
battle. The sides of the cut began to slope toward the level of our feet; two 
rods more, and we were out of the covered way. There was an abrupt 
ascent, then a small area of rough, uneven ground, then a ditch, seven feet 
deep, and quite as wide, while beyond all rose a perpendicular earthwork, 
not less than twelve feet above the ditch, built in the form of a retreating 
angie. Here was the point chosen for the assault, and before it was being 
enacted a scene of slaughter replete with all the horrors of a close and des- 
perate fight. There was not sufficient ground to allow a regiment to deploy 
to advantage ; as fast as they were unmasked from the cut, the companies 
rushed with a shout up the ascent, across the intervening ground, and into 
the ditch. From the parapet of the Rebel work came a continual flash of 
rifles—not in volleys, but in an irregular burst which never ceased while the 
attack lasted. The Rebels were entirely sheltered behind their defences ; 
hardly a head was to be seen above the parapet. The open space before the 
work was strewn with soldiers in blue, dead, dying, and severely wounded ; 
they lay among the bushes, on the hillside, and covered the bottom of that 
awful ditch, yawning like a grave, at the foot of the work. For a whole hour 
there was a continued repetition of this scene; a yell, a rush, shouts, musket 
shots, cries and groans. The ditch was at last filled with the living and the 
dead ; the former striving, within six yards of the muzzles of the Rebel rifles, 
to climb the face of the earthwork, and continually dropping back, with 
bullet-holes perforated clear through their bodies. The cotton bags, which 
were intended to fill up the ditch, were scattered over the ground before it, 
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with their bearers, in some cases, crouching for shelter behind them. The 
hand-grenades, upon which much reliance had been placed, exploded harm- 
lessly against the face of the work. Wounded men were killed while trying 
to crawl beyond the range of the fire, or lay helpless under it, unable to haz- 
ard the attempt. The contracted space before the ditch was swept with rifle 
balls and buckshot; every repetition of the assault was met by the same 
murderous discharge, covering the ground thickly with its victims, and adding 
to the horrors of the scene. The air rang with shouts, groans and impreca- 
tions ; there was a Babel of noise, an Aceldama of destruction. 

The close of the first hour, when the east was reddening with sunrise, found 
the regiments scattered and broken up in hopeless confusion. All that des- 
perate courage could do had been essayed to no purpose, except to show that 
the assault could not succeed. Charge-after charge had been made and re- 
pulsed ; the ditch was an obstacle which could not be overcome, and most 
of those who reached it unhurt were shot down in the attempt to return. Of 
my own regiment, one-third was placed hors du combat ; three officers, includ- 
ing the Colonel, were mortally, and four others severely hurt; and other 
regiments suffered proportionately. The day was virtually decided against 
us by sunrise, although the troops were not withdraw: for some hours after- 
ward, but lay prone to the earth, behind logs, stumps and ridges, discharging 
their rifles over the top of the work, and occasionally picking off an exposed 
head. Even dead bodies were made shelters for the living, and soldiers fired 
from behind their slain comrades. As the troops crowded up from the rear, 
they were sent forward to join in this bush-fighting ; but there was no serious 
demonstration made after the sun was an hour high. The battle was lost and 
the blood shed before sunrise; but while it lasted there were deeds of con- 
spicuous bravery exhibited which the annals of the war can hardly surpass. 
Upon the first charge of my own regiment, .the color-guard was almost 
destroyed; the color-bearer was killed, and but two or three of the nine 
escaped with slight wounds. As the regiment fell back to reform, the flag 
was left, in the confusion of the moment, on the top of a ridge, exposed to 
the enemy’s fire. It was saved by the gallantry of Private George Collins, 
of Company D, who crept to the spot and brought it away under a shower of 
balls. One year later, the same brave fellow fell at Winchester, faithful to his 
duty to the last. There was no lack of daring, and the long columns of the 
dead list showed how lavishly some of the best blood of the North was ex- 
pended in that fruitless attack. 

There was no bravery more conspicuous, nor were any sufferings more 
fearful, or any endurance stouter, during, and after, this assault, than those of 
Brigadier-General Halbert E. Paine,* who led his brigade in a charge across 
a field at another point of attack. Struck down by a Minié ball which 
shattered his leg, he lay on the field after his command was compelled to fall 
back, for fourteen hours, in the blistering sun, exposed to a continual fire from 
the works, and enduring such torments from thirst, heat, and swarms of 
insects, as can scarcely be comprehended. A full dozen of the brave fellows 
of this brigade were killed and wounded while trying to bring him water; 
and, finally, after nightfall, he was carried from the field more dead than alive. 
His leg was afterward amputated. It would be hard to conceive of more 
acute tortures than the wounded in this assault endured, who were compelled 
to lie where they fell until darkness shielded the succoring parties sent from 


*Representative in the present Congress from the Milwaukee District of Wisconsin. 
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our lines. Death on the battle-field in such a situation is sternly stripped of 
all its romantic glories, and tenfold horrors superadded. 

All the morning, while there was work to do, stretchers and ambulances 
were busy bearing back the wounded to the field-hospital, a mile to the rear. 
The sights and sounds of that place will scarcely bear description. A large 
enclosure of bare ground, surrounded with branches, was crowded in every 
part with the victims of the fight, the number constantly increasing. The 
surgeons were busy at their sickening work, and a chaplain was also there, 
striving to soothe the sufferers. Some were quiet, as if unconscious of the 
approach of death; some were writhing with pain, but laboring hard to sup- 
press any audible tokens of it; others, entirely unnerved with pain and appre- 
hension, shouted, blasphemed, or prayed in frantic tones. Some expired under 
the knife; some died before the surgeon could reach them, and others were 
carried from the table, groaning with their agony, to make room for new arriv- 
als from the front. It was a scene too painful in its details to be dwelt upon. 

The assault failed at all points; there was the same story throughout of 
desperate, reckless daring, and unavailing slaughter. Our losses in killed and 
wounded were not less than twelve hundred; those of the Rebels were slight, 
owing to their protected situation, and it is supposed that less than one hun- 
dred fell inside their works. On the second day after the fight, a truce was 
agreed upon for the purpose of burying the dead. Several hundreds were 
buried where they fell, many of them so blackened by exposure as to be past 
recognition. 

The end came at last—but not then. It came twenty-five days later, after 
patient endurance, and saps, and mines, and starvation had accomplished the 
work that mere bravery could not—after Vicksburg had gone down before the 
genius of Grant, and Port Hudson was driven to sullen capitulation. It came 
on the 9th of July, when, with drums beating and banners flying, our victo- 
rious soldiers marched unchallenged into the enemy’s works, and the long line 
of Rebel muskets were grounded before them. It came to us who did not wit- 
ness the glory of that closing scene—to us who wrestled with death in the 
crowded wards of the Baton Rouge and New Orleans hospitals, steeling our 
hearts to the agony of terrible wounds as we lay on beds of suffering. There 
were dying eyes which grew brighter, and cheeks, white with the pallor of 
dissolution, into which the blood leaped once more as the cry ran through the 
ward, “Port Hudson has fallen!” And we who finally rose from the hospi- 
tal pallets, whole of our hurts and preserved for still graver fortunes of the 
war—we, too, rejoiced to know that our toils, our perils, and our sufferings 


had not been in vain. 
James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

























MIGNONNE,. 





LINGERING touch on mouth of mine, 
A red, red draught of fiery wine— 
O sweetest lips | 


A dear caress of hand on brow, 
A touch that stayeth with me now— 
O kindest hand ! 


A glance from out the brownest eyes, 
To which my tempted mouth replies— 
O dear, sweet eyes ! 


A voice that keeps through girlhood’s years 
Its childhood’s smiles, without its tears— 
O darling voice! 


That lingers with me as I write, 
In murmurs of that hour’s delight— 
O happy time! 


That hour when eyes and lips of thine 
Bestowed the gift beseeched by mine— 
That lingering gift ! 


Such rare Greek wine! Such winsome blisses ! 
Once tasted, I must have thy kisses— 
O sweetest lips ! 
Marra Louisa Poot. 




















PAMELA CLARKE. 


s CHAPTER I. 


HE is an Americau woman of the present, this Pamela Clarke; not by any 


means of the 
Perfect woman nobly planned, 


To warn, to comfort, to command,” 
and all the rest of it, school. She may be nobly planned—indeed, she feels 
sure that she is; but she has not yet been able to find out the plan, and 
therefore cannot make it work properly. There is always a loose screw some- 
where, and although her friends tell her she has “cranks,” they can never be 
made to turn anything. 

She and her brother Ichabod were born at the Beech Bend farm-house, and 
there they lived and loved and quarrelled together until he was sent to a clas- 
sical school, where he was taught Greek, Latin, and mathematics, with all of 
the “ loogies” and none of the “isms” of the day; and she to a seminary, 
where she learned music, and drawing, and half a dozen languages, and the 
names of all the sciences under heaven. I speak advisedly, for she learned 
all she was taught, while he was taught a great deal more than he ever 
learned. 

After passing through this training, Ichabod went to the great metropolis 
to seek his fortune, and Pamela staid at the old farm-house to wait for hers; 
and as the Bend was in the heart of the wild woods, and the little village of 
Media, near by, was unknown to fame and tourists, there being no railroad 
within ten miles, there seemed to be a strong likelihood of her having to wait 
for it a very long time indeed. 

When Ichabod rode away in the little brown wagon, Pamela stood on the 
front stoop and watched him until he was lost in the flaming red of early 
dawn. And her thoughts flew before him, and she saw the desk and stool 
waiting for him in the counting-house where other young men were bending 
over great ledgers; and she saw the warehouses filled with bales and boxes, 
and heard the creaking of the pulleys as the great weights were lifted up and 
up into the topmost stories; and she heard the shouts of men loading and 
unloading the ships at the wharf; and she saw the white sails glimmering 
over the seas, and the tall masts erect in many a harbor. And she thought : 
“ All this is under the control of one will; all this wealth and power has 
been achieved by one man, who walked barefooted out of Media thirty years 
ago. It is possible for Ichabod to grasp all this; at all events, it is his priv- 
ilege to strive for it.” 

“Oh, how I wish I were a man!” said Pamela Clarke. 

“Pamela, I wish you would sweep and dust the parlor. Jane has a sore 
finger, and I have not time to do it.” 

. It was Pamela’s mother who spoke, and the daughter obeyed. She hated 
9 
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housework ; she abhorred sewing. And when she caught a view of herself in 
the parlor looking-glass, with an old green vail pinned round her head, her 
face red, and eyebrows full of dust, she gave a contemptuous sniff, which 
brought on a fit of sneezing. 

“Oh, how I wish I were a man!” said Pamela Clarke. 

She brushed away at the furniture With such a vengeance that she broke 
the handle off the feather duster. And when her mother came in with a bas- 
ket of stockings to be darned, Pamela upset it in the middle of the parlor 
floor, threw the basket out of the window, and, seizing her hat, she ‘rushed 
out of the house to the river, where she sat in the boat, and rocked herself all 
day in the shadow of the beeches. 

This was the commencement of a long sickness for Pamela—an illness of 
many months. She had no physical pain, no apparent fever; but she wan- 
dered about pallid and ghost-like. The family physician was called in. He 
was a man of long experience, but Pamela’s case baffled his skill. He had 
never met with anything like it among the simple country folk. 

“ Her malady is caused by mental inquietude,” he said. “ Let her be much 
out of doors, and give her society and exercise.” 

“She has a good deal of company,” said Mrs. Clarke; “ and I cannot think 
she suffers from want of exercise, for she is always on the go. I can scarcely 
ever keep her in the house.” 

“If you meet with another case like mine, doctor,” said Pamela—“ and you 
are sure to meet with them, for it is an epidemic breaking out here and there 
among the women of America—I will give you a prescription for it.” 

The doctor was so astonished at the girl’s assurance, that he took off his 
glasses. “Let us hear this new prescription for the new disease,” he said. 

“Oh, the prescription is as old as Adam. Occupation.” 

“Tf that is all,” said the doctor, much relieved, “ follow your own prescrip- 
tion. I warrant your mother car find plenty for you to do.” 

“But housework and sewing only make me worse.” 

“Then nurse the sick, or teach a public school. They need a teacher at 
The Corners.” 

“ But all that don’t lead te anything. It is drudgery without end or aim.” 

“Eh?” said the doctor. 

“T am willing to toil; to drudge, if necessary,” said Pamela, “if it will 
only end in something beside rusty black and the cold corner of my brother’s 
wife’s fireside, or the greater happiness of a room in some great, dreary ‘Old 
Ladies’ Home.’ I know people call me lazy, because I wander about the 
woods with only Grim for company, and rock myself in the boat under the 
beeches, But give me something to do that has will and force in it, so that I 
can look forward with hope of an accomplished purpose at last, and you will 
see how hard I can work.” 

“ Fol-de-rol!” said the doctor. “Good women have contentedly lived and 
died without a thought of all this nonsense.” 

“ And good men contentedly break stones and weed turnip-beds ; but if all 
men, therefore, broke stones and weeded turnip-beds, Media would never have 
had a doctor.” 

“It is temper,” said the doctor, as he got into his rockaway. “That is 
what is the matter with the girl” And he gave the reins an angry jerk, and 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

But Pamela grew worse, and good Mrs. Clarke thought she must be troub- 
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led about her spiritual condition; and she asked the minister to take a 
speedy opportunity of conversing with her daughter. Without any reserve, 
Pamela told him of her great trouble, and the good man was sorely puzzled. 

“ My dear young lady,” he began, “if you were in any concern about your 
soul——” 

“ But I am not,” said Pamela. 

“Then I could serve you, I humbly hope; but the trouble that weighs upon 
your mind seems to relate entirely to the perishable things of earth, and there- 
fore I can be of no service. My vocation is to point to erring sinners the 
road to heaven.” 

“That is my case exactly,” said Pamela. “I am certainly an erring sin- 
ner, and I do earnestly desire, like everybody else, to be happy when I leave 
this world for another. But I have forty-seven years upon this earth yet be- 
fore I reach three-score and ten; and although, as you say, that is but a 
speck compared with eternity, I am a mortal, and cannot comprehend the in- 
finite, and to me forty-seven years is a very long time. Now, what am I to 
do during all those years? If I find the right thing to do, and do it in the 
right way, I have no concern but that my soul will be all right. It does no 
good to talk to me of the abstract truths of religion—I believe them all ; but 
my nature is such that it cannot live in abstractions. I could never be a 
Mrs. Rowe. My life must be practical, Can you help me?” 

“My dear child, you are in danger from the ‘pride of life.’ Pray for a 
more contented disposition, and wait at your own home, modestly and hum- 
bly, for God’s will to be shown to you.” 

“That road will never take me to heaven,” said Pamela Clarke. 

When the Spring came, and the trees began to shake out their leaves to the 
soft winds, and the birds built their nests in the branches and sang sweet love- 
songs to each other, Pamela was not made one whit the better for all the 
beauty and gladness around her. It had all happened over and over again 
ever since she was born, and for long before, and would continue when she 
was nothing. Her life had no influence upon it, her individuality no concern 
with it. 

But it chanced that just at this time there came to Media one whom Pa- 
mela reverenced. He wrote for the few, but his words were virgin gold. 
They wove a charm into the monotony of Pamela’s thought; they fired her 
heart ; but her life was in no respect the richer for them, for she could not 
turn them into minted, current coin. 

Unbidden, she sought him out in his woodland haunts, and told him of the 
struggle she was passing through. He listened to her with painful interest. 

“Tt is the same cry that is coming up from every quarter of the land. I 
see no present help. Have you no talents? Can you not work this energy 
into a poem, a picture, a romance, or make your ideal a reality on the 
stage?” 

“No,” said Pamela, “I have not a touch of genius. I do not expect or de- 
sire great renown. I cannot emulate a Cushman, a Browning, a Bonheur. 
Ii I had a talent for any art, I should have no further trouble. My life 
must be one of deeds, not ideas. I want the same opportunity of working 
out an honorable, satisfying career as my brother Ichabod has, and Ned Sto- 
rey, and others that have gone from this village. Heaven knows some of 
them have small brains enough.” 

“T know what you want, but I cannot help you solve such a problem as 
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that. You must work it out for yourself; and if you ever arrive at the true 
solution, you will have done more for your age and country than all its states- 
men, warriors, and poets. But I don’t know,” he said, after some moments’ 
thought ; “our energies to work out cur own plans may be of little worth 
after all—perhaps worse than useless. We put one foot before another in the 
path that lies before us, and all reach the same goal at last. We write out 
the thoughts that come to us, perchance with no purpose and but little mean- 
ing; but the generations hereafter look back upon these thoughts in the ag- 
gregate, and are made wiser and better by them. And so it may be that 
mankind moves with a steady progress through the ages, whether we will it 
so or not. And as the solar system can never occupy the precise point of 
space it does now, so our generations, too, slowly, very slowly, are borne into 
wider and deeper spaces of thought, and we think we have done it all with 
our feeble energies.” 

“T do not know what you may be to others,” said Pamela, “ but to me you 
are like the tanager, which rushes through the forest like a stream of fiery 
light ; but when he is out of sight, the woods are just as dark and sombre as 
they were before.” 

“ Be it so; and learn a lesson therefrom. The dusky swallows, who live 
their homely lives under our eaves, chirp happily there from year to year, 
and we know them and love them.” 

Pamela went home, and gathering the few volumes of the written words of 
him she had just left in the woods, she put them upon the kitchen fire. 

The Summer passed quietly at Beech Bend, and the early Autumn came; 
and, for the first time in a year, Pamela began to take an interest in life. 
Ichabod was coming home. If she must remain at the farm-house until she 
died of old age, like Grim, the house-dog, she could at least interest herself in 
her brother’s success. She would live her life in his, as other women were 
living their lives in the muscles and brains of their husbands and brothers. 
She would achieve everything through Ichabod. She looked forward with 
pleasure to the long talks they would have together about his future career, 
and the wonders he was to perform, while she counselled him and sustained 
him in all troubles. And how much there was to learn of his present life—of 
the paintings and statues, the great actors, and the wonderful operas of which 
she dreamed, but might never hear. Her mother was pleased to see the old 
sparkle come back into her daughter’s eyes, and a healthier glow into her 
cheeks. 

It was just at the close of a delicious, purple-hued Autumn afternoon that 
she welcomed Ichabod home. When the family gathered around the supper- 
table she observed him critically. It was evident that he had got himself up 
with great care to make a proper impression on his country relatives. His 
hair was cut short, and rolled up in front, about an inch long in the back, and 
carefully brushed away from the part that ran down the middle of it. His 
moustache was black and long, and he was forever twirling the ends of it 
with his white fingers. It was surprising how soft and white his hands had 
grown in one year. On the little finger of his right hand was a seal ring of 
vast dimensions, of which he made a great display in handling his tea-cup. 
His trousers were of a light purple-gray, his vest a shaggy plaid, and his 
blue cravat was embroidered with yellow silk. 

His mother looked at him with pride, but Pamela curled her lip, and 
crushed the biscuit she held so tightly between her fingers that it lay a little 
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heap of crumbs on the table-cloth. But she controlled herself, and quietly 
listened to the conversation ; nay, after a time took part in it, and endeavored 
to draw from him some ennobling sentiment, some show of a worthy 
ambition. 

He informed his audience that it was nothing for a fellow to smoke a half 
dozen cigars in an evening; that lager beer was not a bad drink, but that 
Rhine wine was better; that none of his sort of fellows ever went to the 
reading rooms. The Opera, he assured them, was “slow.” He had thrice 
honored the house with his presence, and there was not a pretty woman in 
the troupe. The theatres were better. There was the Comedy of Polly Pot- 
luck, which had a run of three weeks. Nothing could be better, and Joe 
Sparkle was a tip-top actor, and M.a duck of an actress, and N. had the 
prettiest foot in the world. He feelingly requested that no allusions should 
be made to his business while at home. It was an awful bore to have a 
business. But he intended to stick to it. The “tin” was what he wanted, 
and it made a man feel pleasant to go about with a pocket full of “ rocks.” 
By what process “ tin” was transmuted into “rocks,” he did not stop to ex- 
plain, because he was in a hurry to get to the grand climax of his oration, 
which was to announce with pride that he had won five games of billiards of 
Tom Aulick, who was the “ crack” player of his set. 

“Tf I had spent a year in New York I could have done better than that,” 
said Pamela Clarke. 

She walked out into the forest to brood over her bitter disappointment. It 
was clear that Ichabod’s life was too narrow to enfold hers. It scarcely 
sufficed for himself. She sat down on a fallen tree and watched the squirrels 
carrying nuts to their holes; the crows winging their steady flight to their 
nests on the tall trees ; and the birds tucking their children snugly up for the 
night. 

“The Lord made the round world, and all that dwell therein, but what— 
what—what did he make me for?” said Pamela Clarke. 





CHAPTER II. 


IcHaBop returned to New York. The forest leaves grew dull in hue. The 
wind that swept up the river grew keen and sharp. Old Grim curled himself 
up by the kitchen fire, and Pamela formed a resolution. Fortune favored 
her in carrying it out, for, soon after, her father and mother left home for a 
week’s visit, and Jane and the man who helped on the farm had too much to 
do to watch Pamela. So she put her little trunk inside of the brown wagon, 
and packed it there, and harnessed the horse with her own hands. She told 
Jane she was going to drive into Media to visit among her friends until her 
parents came home. She would send the horse to the tavern, and John could 
go for it in the evening. Jane was not surprised, for this arrangement had 
often been made before, and she was glad to be rid of so useless an individual 
as Pamela. 

But at the very time that John was driving the brown wagon from Media 
to the farm, Pamela was eating her supper at a New York hotel. She felt 
very independent and proud of herself, and she would not send word to 
Ichabod that she was in the city. She would let him learn it from home, and 
she had a whole week before it would be necessary to write to her mother. 

The next morning she searched the papers for a boarding-house advertise- 
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ment that suited her purse; and was so successful that that afternoon she 
had herself and trunk conveyed to Miss Kinney’s, where she had a pleasant 
room ten feet square in the third story. Miss Kinney, of course, demanded 
“the best of references.” Pamela was compelled reluctantly to give the 
name of the merchant in whose employ her brother was, as he was the only 
person in New York who knew anything of the Clarkes of Media. But she 
might have spared herself any uneasiness on this score, for Miss Kinney was 
entirely satisfied with so well-known a name, and never found the time to go 
to inquire of him about Pamela. She was too anxious to keep her large house 
full of boarders to be over-scrupulous in regard to those she received into it. 
And so it was nearly two weeks before Ichabod heard of his sister’s flight 
from the farm. 

It was a great change to Pamela from the stillness and homely refinement 
of the Beech Bend farm house to this great, noisy caravansary, with over a 
hundred men, women and children in it ; and the country girl felt more alone 
among them than in the depths of the Beech Bend forest, for there was very 
little of the spirit of adaptation in Pamela. However, she soon found that 
Miss Kinney’s boarders were by no means shy of making acquaintances, and 
she could have had half-a-dozen intimate friends in a week’s time, had she 
been so minded. But she was of a very contrary mind, and held herself 
quite aloof from them all. The only one by whom she was attracted was a 
pretty, young widow, modest and gentle in her manners, and as reserved 
toward the rest of Miss Kinney’s boarders as Pamela herself. This bond of 
sympathy drew them together, and our heroine confided to her new friend 
what had induced her to come to New York. Mrs. Corrie was charmed. 

“ T knew you were one of our kind the first time I saw you,” she said, “I 
understand your position thoroughly. 1 have been through it all myself, and 
I belong to a society of women with the same unsatisfied longings and great 
aspirations as ourselves. Attend some of our meetings, and, if you like us, 
join us,” 

“ With all my heart,” said Pamela. 

“ But first we must get you some employment, as you say that you have 
but a hundred dollars, and that will soon melt away here. Of course your 
first letter from home will urge you to return, but I imagine that you will 
not consent,” 

“Never!” said Pamela, heartily. 

“Then I can put you in the way of doing something that will pay very 
well. -I know some gentlemen who wish a great deal of copying done. They 
offered it to me, but I am Secretary of our Association, and have not time for 
anything else. You can form no idea of the amount of letters and petitions 
that we send forth every year.” 

“ And it must be a great task to read the letters sent in,” said Pamela, who 
disliked manuscript reading. 

“ Well, I can’t say that it is,” said Mrs. Corrie, “ because we don’t get 
many. You see people take no notice of our letters and petitions. We don’t 
expect it. We are sowing the seed now, and we must wait for the harvest.’’ 

“Oh! this weary waiting!” said Pamela. 

“ Yes, my dear, but we are all kept so busy that we don’t have time to 
think much about that.” 

Pamela was grateful to Mrs. Corrie for her timely influence. She did not 
like copying, but it was easy work, and paid sufficiently well, and she regarded 
it as only a stepping stone to something higher. 
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Now I am not going to describe the Association to which it was Pamela’s 
high privilege to be admitted. The “reliable gentlemen” who report such 
matters for the daily papers have so often told us all about similar Associa- 
tions, that we have become familiar with them. Among its members were 
teachers, Bohemians, writers of a high grade, a few heads of families, many 
who aspired to be lawyers, doctors and ministers, and some who had become 
the two latter. Of course all the doctors were tall, and raw-boned, with great 
crooked noses, and loud voices; and the ministers were fat, coarse, squabby 
hypocrites ; the would-be lawyers all wore glasses, and calf-skin boots; and 
all the women affected short, black dresses, and gloves too large by two 
sizes, and with the finger-ends sticking out in a very menacing and claw-like 
manner. It admits of no dispute that they knew nothing whatever of busi- 
ness ; that they turned the reports bottom upward to read them, and wrote 
their petitions from right to left of the lines, which may account for their 
being always laid on the table in Congress. Certainly they all talked together, 
and never to the purpose, and could never be made “ to define their position ;” 
and altogether conducted themselves in a manner to be expected from the 
weakness of the feminine mind when it wanders out of a pudding bag or of the 
toe of a stocking. All this, and much more of the same kind, being familiar 
to the American public, will not be recorded here. But, as it unfortunately 
so happens that Mrs. Corrie has been already mentioned in these pages as 
pretty, modest, gentle and reserved, I hasten to relieve the mind of the 
American public by assuring it that, as she had a moderate fortune, she had 
embraced no profession, and as yet had no “ mission,” unless she so considered 
her position as Secretary. 

But what did Pamela Clarke find there? She asked herself that question 
after every meeting, and was compelled each time to answer, “ Nothing.” 

“It is all my own fault,” thought Pamela. “I am not prepared for the 
bold measures they advocate. My slow-paced life at the Bend has unfitted 
me for such eagle flights. I am timid, after all, and among the squirrels and 
blue-jays I was so very strong! Everything seems to fail me, but I know 
this time it is my own fault.” 

And so, from a sense of duty, she allowed her name to be enrolled among 
the members. 

It was about this time that Ichabod came to see her. 

“You must go home,” he said. “These women are not proper associates 
for you. They may be good enough in their way, but they live by their wits. 
Some of them write books, and I have heard that one of them is a doctor! 
Ugh! They ought to stay at home with their fathers, or get husbands to take 
care of them, and not go gadding about, and holding meetings, and making 
themselves ridiculous. Everybody laughs at them, and I don’t want my 
sister to be laughed at, and it will spoil all your chances of getting married. 
And I do wish you would not make such a guy of yourself, with your hair 
stretched back from your face, and twisted into a little knot like a turnip. 
And your dress looks as if it had been fitted by Mrs. Noah.” 

“ Ichabod,” said Pamela, “ your ways are not my ways. Follow your own 
noble instincts ; lounge in lager beer saloons ; put strong-scented lard on your 
hair ; wear yellow vests and seal rings, and leave me in peace to my lower 
grade of intellect and humbler destiny. I shall not go home.” 

“ You always were an obstinate, cranky girl,” said Ichabod, “and now you 
can go to destruction in your own way.” 
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And he left her, his yellow vest heaving with his high displeasure. 

The next day, as if purposely to refute Ichabod’s assertion, Pamela had an 
invitation to become Mrs. Towers. She respectfully declined, but Mr. Towers 
being a widower, and having arrived at an age not sensitive to rebuffs, he 
continued his attentions to Pamela until they became absolute persecutions. 
In vain did she treat him coldly, rudely; she could not get rid of him. She 
at last applied to Miss Kinney to interfere, and save her from such annoy- 
ances; but that lady was a skilful diplomatist, and, promising to perform 
wonders, did nothing whatever. 

“Must I humiliate myself, and appeal to that creature with the horrid 
yellow vest and seal ring?” thought Pamela. “ Heaven preserve us when 
society places us in such positions, and heaven forgive me for thinking thus 
of my brother.” 

She wrote to Ichabod, and he came, in the identical yellow vest and seal 
ring which had so excited her disgust. 

“T have settled matters with that old Towers,” he said. “ He is harmless 
enough—only a conceited old fool, that fancies he was made on purpose for 
girls to fall in love with. He will trouble you no more. And now, will you 
go home ?” 

“No,” said Pamela. 

“Then I wash my hands of you.” 

Bui three days after came a note from him. It informed her that he was 
about to go West on business, though much against his will; that by way of 
doing his whole duty by her, he had engaged a room for her at Mrs. Ware’s, 
No. 83 Street ; that it was very “select” there, and that this had been 
done by the advice of Calvin Giles, a boarder there, whom Mrs. Ware thought 
“a nonesuch.” Also, Ichabod intimated that it might be well for Pamela to 
“set her cap” for Calvin Giles; also, that in case of any trouble, Calvin, 
having a large salary, and being a good fellow, though “stiffish,” was the 
proper person for her to apply to; and that to this end, moreover, he had told 
Mr. Giles all about her. 

Pamela’s first impulse was to decline this scheme of her brother’s, but she 
was anxious to leave Miss Kinney’s, and she knew of no other place. She 
was not at all pleased that the history of her pilgrimage should have been 
told to a stranger, and told too by one who did not in the least comprehend 
her, or her motives. But then she need have no intercourse with this 
stranger. A friend of Ichabod’s was not likely to be one who would interest 
her, or be interested in her. And so she packed her trunk for Mrs. Ware’s, 
consoling herself with thinking that she could pay the board bills herself, and 
that she would have nothing whatever to do with Calvin Giles. 

She kept her word in regard to the bills, but it was by no means an easy 
matter to ignore Calvin Giles. He was the most important member of Mrs. 
Ware’s “small but select” circle of boarders, and he was disposed to pay 
Pamela many polite attentions, as the sister of his friend. But Pamela at 
last successfully frowned him down, and congratulated herself thereupon, for 
he was not the kind of young man that she liked. This was usually her mis- 
fortune. In fact, she had never yet met any man who bore even the faintest 
resemblance to her ideal, and had begun to doubt the existence of the reality 
of any such person. Not that she wae on the lookout for him. She was too 
absorbed in her grand ideas for any thought of marriage. 

Calvin Giles was the opposite of Ichabod, being quiet in his dress, and 
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with a refinement and gentleness of manner almost womanly. “ He is weak,” 
thought Pamela, “and I like ruggedness and strength.” 

And so the short Winter days flew by, and Pamela was busy with her copy- 
ing, and attending the Association meetings, and collecting facts and statistics 
for a series of pamphlets to be published by the Association ; and still unsatis- 
fied through it all. She never thought of Calvin Giles except when she met 
him in the parlor occasionally in the evenings, and then, without being aware 
of it perhaps, she invariably snubbed him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the last day of January, and, late in the afternoon a steady, pene- 
trating rain set in without any warning. 

“ Five blocks, and a new bonnet, and no umbrella,” thought Pamela, as 
she got out of the street-car. 

She started, for there at the street-corner stood Calvin Giles offering her an 
umbrella. She accepted it rather ungraciously, for Pamela, although she 
told downright fibs sometimes, like the rest of human kind, was not deceitful. 
Calvin opened another umbrella for himself. 

“T will walk on the other side of the street, Miss Clarke, if you prefer it,” 
he said gravely, “but really, there is almost a river of melted snow there.” 

Pamela repressed a smile. If Calvin wished to ingratiate himself with her 
he could not have chosen a better way. 

“It will be sufficient if you walk in front of me, or behind me, as you 
choose, but in either case keep half a block between us,” she said, as gravely 
as he had spoken. 

Calvin bowed, and waited there until she had gone half a block, when he 
walked slowly on. On the next block Pamela looked behind her. He will 
think himself of a vast deal of importance if I treat him in this way, she 
thought. And she waited for him. 

“ You must think me very rude,” she said. “I did not thank you for your 
umbrella, or express my gratitude for your thoughtful regard for my new 
bonnet, which induced you to venture out in such weather as this.” 

“You give me credit for greater philanthropy than I possess. I did not 
know that you had a new bonnet. But you are standing too long in the 
rain, and | will fall back to my old position.” 

“No,” said Pamela, moving on, “I wish to ask you about my brother.” 

And so Calvin walked by her side, and they talked about the absent Icha- 
bod, who was still kept in the West sorely against his will, until they ar- 
rived at Mrs. Ware’s door. 

The next morning the “small and select” gathered in the parlor after 
breakfast, to look over some engravings, and choose subjects for tableaux. As 
Pamela turned them over she chanced upon a graceful female head, with dark 
hair waving over brow and cheeks, and gathered at the back into a floating 
mass of curls. 

“ Do you know,” said Calvin Giles, “that I have always thought that pic- 
ture like you?” 

“ Like me!” exclaimed Pamela, her cheeks reddening with anger. “ That 
is impossible, Mr. Giles.” 

“Tt is like you,” persisted he; “and if you would allow ycur hair to fall 
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into its natural curl, and arrange it like this, it would be a vast improvement 
to you.” 

“Upon my word!” said Pamela, half angry and half pleased, “ you pre- 
sume very much upon the obligations you have put my bonnet under. Pray, 
how do you know my hair has a natural curl?” 

“ Because it will wave and twist a little in spite of the tightness with which 
you screw it into that vicious little knot at the back “a 

Pamela walked majestically out of the room. “ Perhaps he is not weak,” 
she thought, “ but he is arrogant and impertinent. If he thinks I am to be 
flattered into wasting twenty minutes curling my hair, when I can arrange it 
this way in three, he is much mistaken. I did not come to New York to 
dress myself in broidered hair and costly array, nor yet to please such as Cal- 
vin Giles.” 

But when she was dressing herself for the tableau party, she thought she 
would arrange her hair like the picture just to satisfy herself whether Calvin 
was right. It was a kind of trouble that Pamela disliked; but she went 
through with it perseveringly and successfully, And when it was done, she 
did not know herself. Pamela Clarke had gone, and it was another face that 
looked out from the glass at her. She was just upon the point of combing the 
curls all out again, when her door was burst open, and in rushed two young 

irls. 
7 “Oh, what beautiful hair! How lovely you look, Miss Clarke!” said one. 

“T never saw such a change!” said the other. “ You look now like that 
beautiful head in the old green book down-stairs.” 

Pamela’s woman nature triumphed. She could not withstand such flattery 
— it was novel and pleasant. And besides, it was now time to go down stairs. 
But when she entered the parlor, and saw Calvin Giles’ quiet smile, she felt a 
great contempt for her own folly and vanity. 

However, as she had once yielded to her vanity, and had committed herself 
to curls and flattery, she continued to dress her hair in that fashion without 
much thought of the precious time consumed. Having made a moss-rose of 
herself, some instinct forbade her to return to a turnip-blossom. 

And the same instinct soon told her that Calvin Giles intended some day to 
ask her to be his wife. He had said nothing like this yet, but she knew it, 
Sometimes she treated him very well, and sometimes very ill; but her moods 
seemed to make no difference in his manner, and Pamela did not know wheth- 
er to be pleased or otherwise. If Calvin had conducted his courtship like or- 
dinary men, Pamela would soon have become disgusted with him, and settled 
the matter at once by having nothing whatever to do with him. But he was 
not like ordinary men. He was always saying and doing unexpected things, 
and behaved himself in a very peremptory way ; and though Pamela was al- 
ways armed, and invariably opposed him at the time, she was nevertheless in 
a chronic state of anger against herself at finding that she followed his sug- 
gestions at last. On the whole, she rather liked the affair. It gave a piquan- 
ey and excitement to her monotonous life ; for it was monotonous, and some- 
times dreary. She had failed to secure for herself a business that contained 
the faintest promise to a woman, of what Pamela called a career; nor could 
she see any opening for such a thing. If she were married now—true, the 
married women she knew were craven-hearted beings, doing nothing for the 
elevation of their sex; but society allowed a freedom of action to married 
women that was denied to single. Now, with a husband who sympathized 
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with the progress and development of women {and Calvin Giles did so sympa- 
thize, for he had often discoursed very eloquently on the subject while al! the 
boarders listened respectfully), with such a husband to aid her and protect 
her, a woman might hope to accomplish something beyond an ordinary wo- 
man’s life. 

And so, after many conflicts, she had an answer prepared for the question 
that she knew would be asked. But she was not at all prepared for the 
manner of asking. Such sweet love words, such a passionate appeal from a 
man like Calvin Giles, she certainly did not expect ; and, for a few moments, 
she was amazed and overwhelmed. It was as if the sea waves had rolled 
back, and given her an instant’s gleam of priceless pearls. Could it be pos- 
sible that there was something in life richer than the jewels she was striving 
for? No; it was clearly impossible. And she rallied her energies, and the 
waves swept up again. 

“Mr. Giles,” she said, “if I was like other women I would pretend to be 
surprised, and cry a little, 1 suppose, and refer you to my father. But I am 
not like other women, for I frankly confess I expected this, and had made up 
my mind to consent to be your wife on certain conditions.” 

Here she paused for some word from Calvin, for her courage was getting 
weak, but he had left her, and was leaning against the window, and the room 
was so dark she could get but an imperfect view of his face. He spoke no 
word, and she continued : 

“ You are perfectly familiar with the reasons that induced me to leave my 
father’s house and come to New York. Of course, you would not wish, 
knowing me as you do, that I should give up the ambition that has been the 
main spring of all my actions. You are an earnest advocate of woman being 
the equal of man in all respects, and it is this that has won my heart. Are 
you willing to enter into a union founded on reason, and common justice, and 
equal rights? Are you willing that your wife should enter into business inde- 
pendently of you, or embrace a profession, as the way might open ?” 

“No,” said Calvin Giles. 

“But you say that there is no reason why women should not be doctors, 
lawyers and ministers. 

“Some women, but not my wife.” 

“Then Pamela Clarke will never be your wife.” 

“Very well,” said Calvin Giles, and he lighted his cigar with a coal from 
the grate, and walked out of the front door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arter this, things were somewhat changed at Mrs. Ware’s, at least, to 
Pamela. Calvin was not so often there as formerly, and had much less to 
say, and it was with great dismay that Pamela discovered that she owed a 
great part of her happiness at Mrs. Ware’s to his society. His manner toward 
her was still kind and friendly, but she missed his constant, quiet attentions, 
and, more than all, she missed the pleasant, spicy éte-d-téles. He evidently 
avoided these. 

“T have lost him for a friend, now,” sighed Pamela, “ because I could not 
accept him as a lover. Heis the only man I ever could talk to for any length 
of time.” 
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However, she was not sorry for what she had done. Marriage, she 
reasoned, was not for her. She was not at all susceptible. If it were pos- 
sible that all the young men she knew should be in love with her, and 
prostrate themselves before her, there was but one that she could have made 
up her mind to have, and him only conditionally. 

“You have behaved very properly, my dear,” said Mrs. Corrie, to whom 
Pamela, very imprudently, confided this little episode of her life. ‘These 
men are all alike. Some of them pretend to think with us, and spin out 
many fine words on the subject, but when they are brought face to face with 
the matter in their own households, they behave just like this Calvin Giles. 
I have long known we shall never get earnest help from them.” 

Mrs. Corrie was a good woman, as the world goes, but she had her foibles, 
and one of them was the habit of whispering little things that had better be 
left untold. So she whispered Pamela's secret to Miss Stevens, with injune- 
tions of the strictest secresy, and Miss Stevens in a gush of confidence one 
day whispered it to Mrs. Nance, who felt it to be her duty to whisper it to 
somebody else, and by the time it had made the circuit of the Association, it 
had become a settled conviction in the minds of most of the members that 
Calvin and Pamela had done something very dreadful, though why they 
thought so, not one of them could have told. It is surely no very wicked 
or uncommon thing for a man to propose to a young woman and be rejected 
by her. If this fact had been proclaimed aloud at a full meeting, it would 
not have been remembered three days. It was the mysterious whispering 
that did the mischief. Pamela, of course, knew nothing of it, but some rumor 
of it travelled outside of the Association, and reached the ears of Calvin. He 
was not at all pleased that these women should be talking and tittering over 
what should have been sacred between Pamela and himself. But he did not 
for a moment believe that she had made it a subject of jest, or that she knew 
how, it was talked about. And when he received the following note, he was 
sure he was right : 


Mr. Gites :—I suppose, after what has passed between us, it is very unwomanly in me 
to write to you. Butthen you knowI am not at all womanly. You have told me many 
times, with more truth than politeness, that I do not know how to dress myself, and 
there can, I suppose, be no stronger proof of unwomanliness than that. In fact, I am 
not ambitious of being considered womanly, as it seems to mean generally something 
weak and silly. Therefore I write. 

And the occasion of my writing is perhaps still more improper. I am afraid it is--I want 
money. Our Association is going to establish an Industrial School for young women, 
and we have no funds at present. As you once mentioned to me that you had a thou- 
sand dollars set aside for some such object, I feel justified in asking for that sum, as 
these young women are not to blame for what has happened, and the money is for them 
—not me. I shall not even have control of it, as the Committee on this business was 


appointed before I entered the society. 
PametA CLARKE. 


Calvin laughed aloud when he read this. “She is a strange girl,” he said, 
“but I have never doubted that I shall win her yet.” 

And he immediately wrote his answer : 

Miss CLARKE :—If the Industrial School were your own affair, or if you had control 
of it, I should have no hesitation in giving the amount you named; I would gladly do 
it. But, I am not rich enough to throw my money away, and I have no confidence in 


the ladies of your Association. 
I think you are very womanly indeed. CaLviIn GILEs. 
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“Ts that last sentence a sneer?” said Pamela, as she pondered over this 
note in her own room. “ No, he often laughs at me, but he never sneers. He 
simply means I am weak, but that is better than being false to all the prin- 
ciples you profess.” And she tossed the note into the fire. But I do believe, 
she thought, that he will cheerfully give me money to commence any benevo- 
lent enterprise of my own, and | have half a mind to do it if I can raise more 
money anywhere else. I would rather have a business of my own that I 
could build up, but, of course, I cannot take his money for that. And, per- 
haps, I could satisfy myself with this benevolent enterprise. 

While she was revolving this subject in her mind, Miss Stevens was ushered 
into her room. Pamela never desired the society of Miss Stevens, and was 
not very gracious. But Miss Stevens did not choose to see that she was un- 
welcome. Although a member of a Woman’s Rights Association, she was 
vain and frivolous, and Pameia nearly fell asleep in the effort to entertain her. 
But at length her visitor said something that roused her attention. It was 
evident she knew all about Calvin Giles and Pamela. 

“ Who told you that?” said Pamela, sharply. 

“ Well—treally—” said Miss Stevens, confused, “I can’t exactly say. It 
has been talked over in our Society, and I can assure you no one blames you 
in the least.” 

“There is nothing either to praise or to blame,” said Pamela. “ And if 
there were, I don’t see how it concerns the Association.” 

“La, now, Miss Clarke, people will talk, and have their little gossips 
that there is not one bit of harm in. But there’s not a word said against 
you, and it’s only the truth when they say Calvin Giles ought to have asked 
you in your father’s house, and not taken advantage of your position.” 

“ And what is my position ?” 

“A very good and honorable one, I always say, and so does Mrs. Corrie. 
Ske’s stood by you through thick and thin. But Mrs. Craig and some others 
say that your family have thrown you over, and that you have joined the 
Society to get something that will pay out of it, and the Knowles set say 
that you are after Jim Lake, but nobody pays any attention to the sayings 
of that clique.” 

“That is the way they talk about me, is it?” said Pamela. “A pretty set 
of friends I have found!” 

“ Oh, you know it is all talk, because people must say something, but they 
like you just as well as if they didn’t say it. And you must confess, my 
dear, that you have been very reserved about yourself; and if folks won't 
tell their affairs as they are, other folks will tell them as they are not.” 

“T have never been reserved as to my reasons for joining the Society,” said 
Pamela. “I have stated my views often and explicitly. And they knew I 
was respectable, and admitted it as a fact, or they would not have received 
me. My private affairs were no business of theirs.” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Miss Stevens, playfully, “if we only attended to our 
own business, how heavy time would hang upon our hands!” 

“TI was not altogether pleased with the Society,” said Pamela, “ but I never 
expected this of them. They to talk about their great reforms, and elevating 
the sex! a set of lying, gossiping hypocrites!” 

“Come, come!” said Miss Stevens, a little frightened at the storm she had 
raised, “ they are not saints, but then they are not imps. I have found peo- 
ple pretty much of a muchness wherever I have been. I am sorry I have 
vexed you so much,” 
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“You have conferred a great obligation on me,” said Pamela, “ how great, 
you can never know.” 

She was grateful that her eyes were opened, but she was sorely wounded. 
That they, of all people, should have so misjudged her! That all her great 
aspirations had been attributed to having been thrown over by her family, 
and a desire to catch Jim Lake. This last stab was the hardest to bear. She 
was utterly indifferent to Jim Lake—had never exchanged half-a-dozen sen- 
tences with him. He was a young man, handsome, rich, and an honorary 
member of the Society, and he frequently honored it with his presence, and 
made little rapid speeches, which he intended should advocate Woman’s 
Rights, but which, by altering names, would have done equally well to ad- 
vertise patent blacking or anything else. And, from some things Miss Ste- 
vens had said, she was sure that Calvin Giles had heard it all, What must 
he think of her? She was covered with shame and confusion. Most girls 
would have felt a delicacy in mentioning this to him, but not so Pamela. 
Anything was better than that he should think she laughed at him. The 
next morning she wrote him a note: 

Mr. Grizs :—I did very wrongly. I confided to a friend what I should have held 
sacred, and I yesterday heard that she had betrayed her trust, and the whole affair was 
kept buzzing through a circle of gossiping women. I know that you know this. I 
hope you do not think I have had anything to do with this shameful affair, except the 
one confidence I gave my friend, for which I can never forgive myself. 

PAMELA CLARKE. 

She soon received this answer: 

Miss CuarKke :—Let the flies buzz—they can do us no harm. You had a right to 
repose a confidence in one you thought your friend, and never, for one instant since I 
have known you, have I believed that you have done anything contrary to your firm 


convictions of right; nor have I seen in you anything unladylike. 
CALVIN GILEs. 


“Why does he always say something of that kind?” said Pamela. “ He 
knows I am unladylike.” And she pondered over this little note a long time. 

Soon after this she was out of employment, and she knew not where to look 
for any. She wanted to set herself up in business, but where was she to ob- 
tain the capital? Her father had probably a little money put by, but she 
would not ask him for any of this, and she would not get it if she did. It 
would have been given freely to Ichabod under similar circumstances; but 
what could a woman want with money and a business? She could get a situ- 
ation as saleswoman, but that would lead to nothing; or as assistant teacher 
in a school, but that, to her, was worse than nothing. 

“Tt is all weary, weary work,” she said, “aimless and hopeless. There is 
nothing in the civilized world for an active, energetic business woman to do.” 
And she packed her trunk. 

“Ts it true that you are going to leave us?” said Calvin Giles to her the 
next morning, as he found her alone in the parlor. 

“Tt is true,” she said, sadly. 

“And may I presume upon our friendship so far as to ask where you are 
going? You know I feel responsible to your brother for your safety.” 

“T am going home,” she said in a low voice. 

“Home!” repeated Calvin, with a bright smile; and he was little aware how 
glad his tone was. 

“ Oh, of course you are glad,”’ said Pamela, and no doubt you knew it would 
end thus. Enjoy your manly triumph! A woman makes an effort to work 
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out the nature God has given her, and to turn such capabilities as she pos- 
sesses to the best account. She strives with an honest purpose to do some- 
thing in the world that shall bring her credit and honor. And you all stand 
aloof, and jeer at her—not « hand is stretched out to help her—not an eligible 
place is open to her. And then because she fails, and is at last compelled to 
choose between a cat and a husband, you laugh at her and triumph over her.” 

“ Pamela,” said Calvin, “ you greatly wrong me if you think I triumph 
over you. I have sympathized with you in all your trials and disappoint- 
ments. But I will not tell a falsehood, even to win the prize I covet most on 
earth, and therefore I must say that I am glad you have failed, and am glad 
you are going home. If I might only hope that you would come from that 
home to mine ey 

“Stop!” said Pamela, “I will hear no more on that subject. Don’t, I beg 
of you, ask me to choose now between a cat anda husband! But good-by,” 
she said more gently, giving him her hand; “ you are no worse than the rest 
of your kind, and I will not part from youin anger. You have been thought- 
ful for me in all things, and I thank you.” 

And then she ran quickly up the stairs. 








CHAPTER V. 


Tue last rays of a Summer sunset were streaming over the river at Beech 
Bend. Pamela Clarke was sitting under the beeches, and Grim was curled up 
at her feet, asleep. Pamela had been intent upon her sewing, and she had not 
seen Calvin Giles leaning against a tree at a little distance. And yet he had 
been there some time. He had come up from the city that day, and reached 
the farm house late in the afternoon. There he heard that Pamela was down 
under the beeches, and he followed her. He had not intended to stand apart 
and watch her; but when he found she did not hear his footsteps, he could 
not resist the temptation, for he had not seen her since she left New York, in 
the Spring. 

As the western clouds grew luminous with their brilliant colors, Pamela 
laid her sewing aside, and, walking to the river bank, looked down the river 
and up to the sky, and Calvin could see her well. How sweet her face was, 
just tinged with the radiance of those gorgeous clouds! It was as serene now 
as if care, and disappointment, and thought had not written so many lines 
there in the Winter. Calvin knew as he looked at her, that she had put aside 
that dream of her life forever, and accepted her woman’s lot. He knew it by 
the manner she had done her sewing; he knew it by the way she had gath- 
ered her soft ringlets into a loose gold-sprinkled net ; he knew it by the clear, 
bright muslin that swept so gracefully around her; he knew it by all the little 
feminine graces, so charming, yet so nameless. 

“Pamela!” he said, going up to her softly, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder. 

She turned and looked at him. There was no need of further words from 
him just then. His blue eyes shone eloquent. 

“I knew you would come,” she said gently, as she laid her hand in his. 
But she sighed when she said it. 

He took her in his arms, “Can I have you now? Will you be mistress of 
my heart and home? Do you love me, Pamela?” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking into his face with an arch smile, “I love you more 
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than I do Grim; more than Ichabod; better than my father and mother; 
better than any one. But oh, Calvin, I cannot give you such love as you give 
me. But my ambitious dreams are gone, and | will hereafter think of noth- 
ing greater than being your wife, and I know I shall be very happy in your 
home, my love.” 

There was an undertone of sadness, almost of regret, running through all 
this, that did not pass unnoticed by Calvin. 

“You will never regret your choice, my darling. I am perfectly satisfied 
to take you as you are.” 


And now what remains? 

Let us look in at Pamela for a few moments, some years later, when she is 
seated in her library. She is envied by many women—she possesses so much, 
She is mistress of a large house, wife of a man who loves her tenderly, and one 
whom all men hold in honor. Beautiful children call her mother, and wealth 
ministers to her wants. Now she has thrown aside the book she has been 
reading, and, looking up, finds a pair of dark gray eyes fixed upon her. They 
belong to a young woman—a bright, fair-haired creature—such a one as Pa- 
mela herself was a few years earlier. 

“Cousin Pamela,” said the young woman, “I have been thinking of the 
episode in your life when you first came to New York. I never knew of it 
until yesterday. Cousin Ichabod told me. He says you are no doubt heartily 
ashamed of it all by this time. Is it so?” 

“No,” said Pamela, earnestly, “I am not in the least ashamed of it.”’ 

“Shall I try it, cousin?” 

“Tt will be of no use. There is no more help for you now than there was 
for me then.” 

“T would very much like to ask you one question, cousin, though it may 
seem like a strange one. With all your experience—and I know that your 
present life is a happy one—suppose you were just where you were before you 
married Calvin, with the knowledge of this life you have, and the choice was 
given you between this life and the one you failed to secure for yourself, which 
would you choose ?” 

“T do not know,” said Pamela Giles, 

M. A. Epwarps. 





























FOUR BRITISH STATESMEN. 





HE recent change which has taken place in the Administration of the 
British Government lends an interest to Mr. Hutton’s book upon the 
leading politicians of Great Britain in addition to that which its insight and 
its impressive and picturesque style would give it at any time.* It is highly 
probable that Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone did not go out and the Earl of 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli come in in order to enhance the value of Mr. Hutton’s 
labors ; but, nevertheless, this they did, and they are not the only men who 
have unknowingly done a good deed while they were engaged upon some 
other of less certain merit, Mr. Hutton passes in review seventeen British 
statesmen, and he says, with reason, that his book does not pretend to exhaust, 
or half exhaust, the number of statesmen fairly entitled to be called leading 
politicians of the day. Yet it is worthy of note that of the seventeen whose 
personal and political traits he sketches with such firm, delicate, knowing 
touches of his pen-pencil, almost all, certainly fourteen, are well known by 
reputation in this country. Could fourteen of our leading politicians, Sena- 
tors or Members of the House, be named who have European reputations? 
Could seven? That there could not may be attributed by some persons to the 
stolid indifference of all but a few unusually intelligent and impressible minds 
in Europe to everything in this country which does not affect trade and com- 
merce. There is no doubt that this most ungracious and petty—petty because, 
plainly enough, partly affected indifference is at the bottom of not a little 
of the ignorance constantly exhibited in regard to the United States by Euro- 
peans who are well informed enough on all other subjects. But could we our- 
selves point out seventeen politicians of such commanding influence in Congress 
that their names would be recognized by our own public at once as those of 
leaders of political opinion? It would be very difficult to do so. Because 
this is the case it does not follow that in the grade of civilization, in the sci- 
ence of government, or in the diffusion of culture, we are behind any people 
af Europe. Our lack in this respect may be more than made up by advan- 
tages higher in quality, more enduring and more general than any to be 
conferred by the ability of conspicuous statesmen. Still, the fact in question 
is significant. 

Earl Russell, according to Mr. Hutton, has lost the position which he held 
so firmly many years ago, because the middle classes e seen that he failed 
conspicuously, first in finance, next and worst in party loyalty, and last as a 
diplomatist. The ideal of the middle class itself has changed since a quarter 
of a century ago, as Mr. Hutton tells us in the following passage, which, like 
John Leech’s best drawings, has an exquisite savor of caricature without the 
least perceptible touch of exaggeration : 

* Studies in Parliament: A series of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. Hut- 


ton. London: Longmans. 
10 
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Then his unquestionable “earnestness,” which was not the less a popular quality to 
the former generation that it combined a Whig nobleman’s imperiousness with just a 
flavor of the favorite dissenting minister of the district, his strength of conviction, 
which excited their confidence, and the touch of priggishness in its expression, which 
made it a familiar feature without annoying their taste—these were qualities which were 
much more in popular request during the era of Lord John Russell’s ascendency than 
they have been since Lord Palmerston passed him in the race. 


The middle-class British mind is not now “in earnest,” and returning to its 
old love for cakes and ale, it took up with jaunty, jeery Palmerston, who 
united bonhommie and arrogance, the nicest political tact with the utter lack 
of any political principle, and who administered the government on the vague 
general plan of making the best of everything; keeping all the while a sharp 
lookout for every opportunity to maintain British interest and honor, espe- 
cially the former. In Mr. Hutton’s judgment, of all British statesmen of his 
generation, Lord Russell has shown the most deep and ingrained sympathy 
with popular freedom. He draws a nice distinction between the Earl and 
Mr. Gladstone in this particular. The latter “is more tender and humane, 
has a far deeper horror of popular suffering, and therefore of war, than Lord 
Russell ;” to which distinction Mr, Hutton adds the subtle remark, character- 
istic of his mind, and of a kind which often appears in the columns of the 
London “Spectator,” of which he is editor—“ Lord Russell’s sympathy with 
freedom, like all true sympathy, has something a little sharp and stern about 
it—a little of the old Puritan carelessness whether it be happy or unhappy 
freedom. This is a mood of mind which the present age is almost learning to 
ignore.” But Lord Russell deserts his allies, as he did when he refused to 
stand up and take his share of the punishment about the blunders in the 
Crimea; and he betrays their secrets, as he did when he exposed to the House 
of Commons a personal quarrel, in 1851, between the Queen and Lord Pal- 
merston, about the internal affairs of the palace. Palmerston himself is 
praised for his “loyalty” in this respect. A British Administration appa- 
rently has much more solidari#é than ours. It seems to be for the time a sort 
of sworn brotherhood. With us a man is of course expected to keep faith, 
unless he wishes to be marked as a black sheep, and to bear all the responsi- 
bility of his own acts; but we don’t expect him to stand up and take punish- 
ment with A., B. and C., merely because he was in their company, for faults 
which he earnestly urged them not tocommit. Yet,in spite of Earl Russell’s 
deficiencies, our author regards him as having unquestionably earned more 
from this generation than any living statesman. He has done this by his 
supreme devotion to the principle of religious toleration, by his steady resist- 
ance to sacerdotal tyranny, and by his keeping Great Britain true to the cause 
of freedom on both sides of the Atlantic, even in a futile, helpless way in 
Denmark and Poland—and, might we not add, in America ?—which it seems 
has required no little courage. But his chief claim to gratitude is that “he 
has carried the Constitution triumphantly through its greatest crisis, and ren- 
dered it as dear to, as it was once hateful to, the English middle class.” This 
sounds very well, but what does it mean? In other words, Earl Russell was 
chiefly instrumental in completely changing certain of those usages which are 
called the British Constitution, and in substituting some that are acceptable 
to, for some that were hateful to, the British middle class. After ali that has 
been written, from Delolme to Mr. Bagehot, upon the subject, it is undeniable 
that the British Constitution is the will of the House of Commons for the 
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time being. When a body has the power of enlarging the franchise, of redis- 
tributing seats in Parliament, and even of changing the succession to the 
crown by a simple vote, it is difficult to discover what is the invisible entity 
by which that body is supposed to be controlled, and which is called a con- 
stitution. And when all these questions, and any others, may be decided, and 
placed beyond the remedial power of the highest court, by the vote of a 
majority of a body which represents a small minority of the citizens and tax- 
payers, the horror continually expressed among a people so governed of the 
brutal rule of the majority in the United States—where even unanimity. in 
the legislative body cannot make that law either in national or local affairs 
which is not especially permitted by two Constitutions—seems to us a droll 
exhibition of British ignorance and prejudice. 

Mr. Gladstone is manifestly a far more complex and delicate machine than 
his late colleague and co-leader, and indeed it was his sensitiveness, and the 
many points on which he is sensitive, that enabled his assailants to worry 
him so sorely in the recent struggle which ended in his resigning office. Mr. 
Hutton compares his nature in its complexity to a Chinese puzzle, and says 
in effect that his sympathies lie alike with aristocratic cynicism and demo- 
cratic progress, with the ultra-commercial and the ultra-ecclesiastical element 
in the state, with the aggressive men who are for a spirited foreign policy 
and with the peace party. “He unites,” Mr. Hutton says, “ cotton with cul- 
ture; Manchester with Oxford; the deep, classical joy over the Italian resur- 
rection and Greek independence, with the deep English interest in the amount 
of duty on Zante raisins and Italian rags.” Those who have read the speeches 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer carefully must have observed how 
constantly he brings up moral questions when treating of finance, and mate- 
rial interests when his theme is religion or education. He treats money mat- 
ters like a conscientious but prudent clergyman, and morals like an evangeli- 
cal man of business. This, tempered of course, in the style of doing it, by 
the taste of a highly cultivated man. Still, there is always flavor enough of 
the parson in his speeches to justify Disraeli’s sarcastic allusion to “the some- 
what sanctimonious eloquence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Mr. 
Hutton finds the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s peculiarities of mind and of posi- 
tion in the fact that his sympathies are, as a man with Lancashire, as a 
thinker with Oxford, and as a politician with Peel. He describes thus, truly 
there can hardly be a doubt, the great Chancellor of the Exchequer on his 
calculating, ways-and-means-providing side: 

The Lancashire feeling for capital is strong in Mr. Gladstone. He muses on the 
money market; he loves to ponder on the resources which a low rate of interest might 
open to the Government, in the night-watches. He does his work at the Treasury, not 
as a matter of business, but as a matter of love. Asa novelist’s mind swarms expedi- 
dients for bringing out the points of his favorite characters, Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
swarms financial ideas small and great. He thinks of the revenue and the productive 
power of the country as a manufacturer thinks of his manufactory, and the chance of 
striking a new vein of profit. And his inventive power is greater than his judgment, 
though this is, however, to some extent steadied by the instinct of the orator, which tells 
him which of his ideas it will be easy, and which impossible, to present in a telling and 
pepular form to the country. It is in great measure these oratorical instincts which 
oblige him to dwell on the moral aspects of material wealth—the only aspects in which 
economy becomes a really popular topic. 

It is for us a particularly interesting fact that this man, who is the ablest 
financial manager Great Britain has had for half a century, and who is rep- 
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resented as lying awake at night to ponder on the resources which a low rate 
of interest might open to the Government, is one of the most thorough and 
elegant scholars in England, and perhaps the most eloquent man—certainly 
excepting Mr. Bright, the most eloquent man in Parliament. We have no 
men of this sort in public life; but in Great Britain they have them not a 
few. It may be that if politics in this country could be made to seem to cul- 
tivated men either a pleasant field of labor, or one in which they could be of 
material service to the country, we should produce such men; for it cannot 
be that freedom from restraint and a more diffused culture have dwarfed or 
deteriorated the English mind in this country. But the fact that we now 
have no such men remains none the less to be gravely considered. From Mr. 
Gladstone, who has, as it was epigrammatically said of him, “a second-rate 
intellect in a first-rate state of effervescence,” we pass to the head of the new- 
ly installed British Cabinet. 

The Earl of Derby is to us in this country the representative English noble- 
man of the time. He has what may be called the distinctive English title— 
earl; he is the thirteenth of his family who has borne it. His name, although 
common enough among us, and that of one of our own generals of division 
in the late war, always brings up Shakespeare, Richard III. and Bosworth 
Field ;* and his manner in private and in the House of Lords, as we hear of it, 
has just that mingling of real, offensive arrogance with surface courtesy 
which, in the popular judgment, is characteristic of the whole British aristoc- 
racy, but which, in fact, pertains only to a minority of it in the present gene- 
ration. The insolent British manner, which British critics themselves have 
at last been compelled to recognize, is found oftener in a merchant than in a 
marquis. Beside his other well-known traits, Lord Derby is great upon the 
turf; and he has made what is really the most readable and faithful transla- 
tion of Homer’s great poem that exists in our language ; and so, as he is also 
a leading politician, he stands before us quite the model of the all-accom- 
plished English nobleman. But according to Mr. Hutton, who seems to be 
very sound in his judgments, the Earl has, from the very beginning of his 
political life, with all his brilliant success, “shown a profound incapacity for 
large and statesmanlike views of political principles ;” which incapacity the 
author, with a characteristic subtlety and penetration which seems less like 
the use of faculties common to all men than the manifestation of an extreme- 
ly delicate mental sensitiveness and impressibility peculiar to himself, attrib- 
utes to “a disposition almost feminine—ill as that word assorts with his gen- 
eral character—to follow the tastes and impulses of the moment instead of 
forming a clear and comprehensive judgment on the principle involved.” 
Punch’s excellent cartoon, “ Derbye hys straite fytte,” glances at the new Pre- 
mier’s inclination to find his guide in the impulses of the moment rather than 
in principle. The Earl is arming as his ancestor might have armed for Bos- 
worth field. His squire is of course “ Dizzy.” But alas! the Earl has out- 
grown his old panoply. Greaves and cuisses are too short; breast-plate, 
back-piece, and gorget are too small. His face becomes apoplectic with the 
strain, his fingers curl up in the agony of snffocation. He says to his squire, 
as the latter knots a scarf inscribed “Tory Measures” about him: “ Me- 
thinks, good Benjamin, we have in some sort outgrown our ancient harness.” 


* There are twenty-six Stanleys inthe New York Directory alone. They are clerks, 
machinists, milliners, blacksmiths, tailors, waiters, masons, liquor-dealers, lawyers, and 
sawyers. 
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To which Dizzy answers: “ Nay, good my lord, sith we can find none other, 
you cannot choose but wear it.” Lord Derby is probably more annoyed than 
pleased at finding himself again in power at the head of the British Govern- 
ment. His inclination to and fitness for what Mr. Hutton calls the ornamen- 
tal side of politics, his “ facility of thought, readiness in illustration, aptness 
in reply, elegance in style, and a certain imperious force of manner,” in which 
his strength lies, fit him well to lead the Tory opposition in the aristocratic 
House of Parliament; but to be made responsible for the carrying on of Her 
Majesty’s Government, responsible to his party as well as responsible to the 
country, to endure the ceaseless questioning and bothering and badgering of 
what our British cousins so oddly call “Her Majesty’s opposition” —this may 
well make a man of Lord Derby’s age, tastes, rank, and fortune, wish to for- 
swear politics. The honor of being Premier? He has had that once, when 
both he and his party were better able to use power than they are now, when 
they seem likely to come in for all the worry and the responsibility, and few 
or none of the advantages of office, which they must be conscious all the while 
they are holding on sufferance. And what is the mere honor of being first 
minister that a man should give up for it days and nights to hard and unre- 
quiting labor? Lord Derby’s political influence is attributed by our author 
chiefly to his sharing strongly the tastes and prejudices of a class, while pos- 
sessing a literary feeling too refined to admit of his expressing these preju- 
dices in any gross and revolting way. His intellect is commonplace, but his 
will is imperious, and his perceptions are more sensitive and his tastes more 
cultivated than those of his order generally. Hence his views seem to have 
more weight and value than they really have. Lord Derby’s oratory, the 
style of which Bulwer Lytton happily characterized in his well known per- 
sonal metaphor, “The Rupert of Debate,” and which, until the appearance of 
his “ Homer,” was his chief claim to more than mere domestic distinction, 
owes its success, in the opinion of his critic, to “the patrician and imperious 
mould in which it is cast,” and to its “simplicity of form.” Here again Mr. 
Hutton attributes to the Earl feminine iraits of mind. He says that “his 
style not unfrequently suggests that of an able, imperious woman.” To 
his exceeding diffuseness is attributed in a great measure the popularity of 
his oratory, because it. gives his hearers a double or treble opportunity of 
catching almost all the principal points in every sentence, the same idea being 
repeated two or three times in different phrase 

Whatever distinction Lord Derby’s administration may achieve it will 
probably owe in no small measure to the ability of his son, Lord Stanley. To 
have the father Prime Minister and the son Foreign Secretary, is a great and 
most unusual share of power for one family; but there is not a family in 
England that can claim it with a better grace, or to whom Englishmen would 
with more confidence and pleasure see it awarded, than the Stanleys. Lord 
Stanley and his father are singularly unlike. The father is a wealthy and 
highly cultivated country gentleman, a county magnate, an accomplished 
scholar and a keen sportsman, who goes into party politics because it becomes 
the representative of his family to make a figure in Parliament, and to pre- 
serve if not add to the Derby influence, and who goes in on the Tory side 
because that is the most becoming side for him to take under the circum- 
stances. But Lord Stanley /ives in and for the higher politics. He believes 
in appealing to the reason of men, in taking care for their best interests and 
in showing them that you do so; he deals little with sentiment, has little 
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regard for prejudices ; he seeks first facts, and then to deal with them in the 
light of cool reason. No fear of the appearance of the feminine element in 
any of his doings. He is greedy of statistics, and with his enormous appetite 
for them has an equal power of digestion. Two stories are told, vero 0 ben 
trovatio, of him and Earl Derby, which distinguish the two men well. Lord 
Stanley is said to have observed “ My father would be a very able man—if 
he only knew anything ;” and Lord Derby to have said that when his trans- 
lation of the Iliad was printed in prose and published in the form of a blue- 
book, he should—send a copy to his son. These stories show the difference of 
the two men, and also a certain unsympathizing scornfulness for what does 
not interest them, which they have in common. Lord Stanley takes office as 
a prominent member of a Tory cabinet. But he is not a Tory, nor, although 
liberal in his views, is he a Liberal. He cannot properly be said to belong to 
any party; his mind being of that cast which refuses to accept a course of 
action prescribed by others. Mr. Hutton, whose sympathies are very wide, 
so wide, in fact, that they seem quite boundless, has yet, it is clear, no fellow 
feeling for Lord Stanley ; whose plain common sense and cool reason seem 
to repel his critic, who, like his own Lord Derby, has a good deal of the femi- 
nine element in his political constitution, though quite of another kind from 
that in Lord Derby’s. He plainly believes in governing people, as women 
govern children and sometimes men: by humoring whim and yielding to 
prejudice, by assuming an attitude of sympathy and respect, in short, by 
carrying the social tact by which some people choose to get on in society into 
the wider field of politics. But Lord Stanley would say to people, Look! if 
you do thus you will commit such a wrong, or you will lose so much money, or 
you will sacrifice such an advantage ; if, on the other hand, you do thus, you 
will do what is right, or you will gain so much, or you acquire so much addi- 
tional power. Mr. Hutton says of Lord Stanley, evidently in a tone of re- 
proach, that he “is as incapable of refusing a common-sense reform from any 
fear of the abstract danger of change, as of joining in a demand for reform 
from any anticipation of Utopian benefits or any chivalric devotion to abstract 
justice.” But this, although hardly the temper in which one would like to 
be met by one’s wife or friend about a matter of personal feeling, seems emi- 
nently suited to statesmanship under a constitutional government in a coun- 
try advanced in civilization, and among a people of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
high intelligence. One value of Mr. Hutton’s mind as a political test, is its 
wide sympathy and its extreme sensitiveness to any chill. He shrinks from 
that which is merely cool and clear, A plunge bath of pure reason would be 
the death of him. Hence, he detects at once what will offend the prejudices 
or repel the sympathies of any class or any people. But on the other hand, 
this trait makes him too impressible by the exhibition of imaginative and 
creative traits of statesmanship. He wrote much upon our war and our 
politics during the war, and very ably, in a friendly and an eminently candid 
spirit; but he is now evidently captivated by the policy of the extreme 
“ radicals,” and fails to see why, if we fought such a war to preserve the repub- 
lic and extinguish slavery, we should not remodel our Constitution so as to make 
Congress an imperial body like Parliament, and our society so as to admit the 
negro to the ballot box, the parlor, and the marriage bed. When Mr. Hutton 
wrote his appreciation of Lord Stanley, there was no apparent probability 
that the latter would soon be called upon to take office; but in that appre- 
ciation he said that if Lord Stanley were Prime Minister the British public 
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would distrust his foreign policy; they had “no feeling that he represents 
the true British character ; there is no confidence that he would keep up the 
legitimate influence of England abroad.” If he should not, so much the bet- 
ter for the British people. For “ legitimate influence” means, of course (not 
with Mr. Hutton, but with the majority of his countrymen who have votes), 
the influence of the British Government as a first-rate power in the regulation 
of the affaiws of Europe, and its predominance in China, the Indies, and in 
island savagedom generally. Not until the British people cease their craving 
for this kind of influence will they be able to do away with their army and 
navy, which Mr. Bright, with such cutting satire, stigmatized as “a gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the British aristocracy.” Not until they can 
bring themselves to regard the growing prosperity and strength of other 
nations without fear or envy will they be able to devote the whole of their 
own great energy and their own great wealth to the moral and material well- 
being of the whole of their own people. In our dealings with the British 
Government we shall probably find Lord Stanley ready to meet us just in the 
spirit we like—that of common sense, fairness, and mutual respect, He will 
not be the man on the one hand to yield anything to which he has a reason- 
able claim, or to attempt to soothe us with smooth words which mean nothing, 
or on the other hand to meet a respectful request for arbitration in a matter 
as to which we have suffered greatly at British hands with the reply that 
“ England is the guardian of her own honor.” 

It is not probable, however, if Lord Stanley follows the fortunes of the 
Ministry of which he is one, that he will continue long enough at the head of 
the Foreign Office to mould the coming policy of the British Government 
toward the United States. The power of which John Bright is the salient 
representative already shakes Lord Derby’s Ministry in the seats which they 
have scarcely taken. It is the fashion with all parties in England to under- 
rate Mr. Bright. Not to underrate his character, his capacity, or his oratory ; 
none of them are quite foolish enough to do that. But none of them seem to 
recognize him as the representative of the only positive force now at work in 
England in opposition to that represented for the nonce by the Earl of Derby. 
Even the educated Liberals look upon him as a purposeless agitator. They 
say that all that he attains or attempts by his oratory is abuse of the aris- 
tocracy; that he does nothing; proposes nothing: that his inspiration is 
not love for the laboring class, but hatred for the House of Lords. Mr. Hut- 
ton himself, liberal among Liberals, and as we have already remarked, with 
sympathy that seems unbounded, says of Mr. Bright, in his trenchant way, 
“ All he does is to inspire his followers with enthusiasm and his foes with 
wrath.” These Liberals, even the manliest and most philanthropic of them, 
do not see that the only real reform, the only reform that will “stay reformed” 
in England, is one which does away with rank and privilege, and not only 
with these but with the political recognition of class interests. It is a pretty 
fancy, this Liberal notion of a fair, proportionate representation of every class 
in the legislative body—but it is only a pretty fancy. If realized for the 
moment, the reality would quickly resolve itself into another enduring, be- 
cause simple, form of political structure, in which the legislative body repre- 
sents, not all classes, but the aggregate of tax-paying citizens, each reckoned 
and rated as the other. The cry for reform will never still until privilege 
and established distinctions of class among citizens are destroyed ; and until 
then, whatever political structure goes up will lean upon scaffolding, not rest 
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upon foundations. John Bright’s function is to cry out ceaselessly for this 
destruction. That once accomplished, the rest follows easily and as matter 
of course; and from that day the functions of government will be gradually 
circumscribed, statesmanship like Mr. Gladstone’s will decline from disuse, 
and clever politicians like Lord Palmerston become of less and less account in 
England. For real statesmanship concerns itself with first principles; but 
when all first principles are settled, as they would be then in England, and 
as they are with us, what have politicians to do but to frame and administer 
laws based upon those principles? Hence the comparative barrenness of our 
debates in Congress, and the complaint of European critics that our politicians 
all talk like lawyers and do not discuss great principles. This is quite true 
but no ground for fault-finding, except in so far as our European friends are 
deprived of an intellectual exercise. When they have got on far enough 
to rest their politics upon first principles, their politicians will talk like 
lawyers too. Their great debates are parts of the struggle yet going on in 
Europe between two mighty antagonistic forces, It is often a grand speo- 
tacle; but meantime the people perish. 

The book which is the occasion of this article is hardly of sufficient general 
interest to be reprinted here ; but it is one that our political journalists may 
well study. Most of them are too old and too busy to begin to acquire the 
education that most of them lack ; but if they have any fitness for their occupa- 
tion, any capacity of learning, they cannot fail to profit by studying this book, 
and by finding in it instruction, by example, how to think and how to write 
about politics and politicians. For Mr. Hutton’s volume is made up of articles 
written, just as theirs are written, for the columns of a daily paper—the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” And yet we have not the heart to compare their writing 
with his; nor would it be quite just to do so, considering the difference be- 
tween the audiences which he and they address. Such comparisons will not 
be just until we have a set of picked men writing for a select public; or, until 
they have a set of average men addressing the whole community, including 
costermongers and farm laborers, Mr. Hutton has a rare faculty for the use 
of those dangerous, but when well used, most effective rhetorical resources, 
metaphor and simile. They do more in his hands than illustrate his thought. 
They give it light and life. He says, for example, of Lord Cranborne, a 
critical debater, that “his speeches are always intended as solvents for the 
creed of his antagonists, never as antiseptics to preserve that of his friends,” 
and, very finely, of Mr. Bright’s grand irony, that “he contrives, with an art 
that he exercises a dozen times in every one of his great orations, to bind the 
notion which he wishes to ridicule as a humiliated captive to the car of that 
which he intends to triumph.” But Mr. Hutton’s facility and his usual 
felicity in this style sometimes lead him into obscurity, nay, “into the 
ground.” For example, it is, at least, quite difficult to find out what he means 
by saying that Lord Cranborne almost always speaks “as if his mind were 
fitted with a false bottom a good deal nearer the surface than the springs of 
his thought ;” and, if his remark about Lord Granville, that he “ secretes 
that conciliatory oil which has nothing slippery or greasy about it” means 
anything, it means something not at all pleasant. Mr. Disraeli gives Mr. 
Hutton an opportunity of exhibiting both his characteristic excellence and 
_ weakness in this respect. He says of the Hebrew Tory that he is a foreign 
body in his torpid party, and that he “ will some day soon be ejected from it 
in some unexpected part, as a needle that has been swallowed years ago will 
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suddenly work out ”—«o far well, admirable ; but the writer goes on, “ and not 
without pain, and gathering, and inflammation in the fleshy part of the arm, 
or the leg, or even at the foot.” Why did he stop? Why did he not con- 
tinue—“ or in the hard part of the heel, or feloniously, in the great toe?” 
This fault is noticeable in many British writers of the day ; and, if this article 
were written in a corresponding spirit to that which seems to possess every 
British critic the moment he takes up a book written in this country, we 
should speak of the fault not simply as a fault, but make it the occasion of 
sneers at the falling away from a pure English style among British writers. 
We should call it not bad, but British. And, indeed, there could be a little 
book much better than either “ The Queen’s English” or “ The Dean’s Eng- 
lish,” and far more amusing, written upon British English as compared with 
American English—writers of repute only furnishing examples on both sides, 
and the standards of comparison and rules of judgment being those received 
in both countries; fer upon this point there is no difference. But we shall 
be tempted into no such folly, and we point out these slight blemishes upon a 
clear, rich and suggestive style, merely as examples of an excess into which 
all writers who use figurative language have the opportunity of falling. Mr. 
Hutton’s style has been called by some of his most fastidious critics affected. 
They misname a peculiarity which they dimly discern. It is not affected, but 
at times, it is conscious. There is a style of writing which betrays a con- 
sciousness, not of effort, far from it, but a consciousness of revelation ; as when 
a fair woman lifts her vail. This, Mr. Hutton sometimes exhibits. He knows,— 
like the fair woman, he cannot help but know,—that what he reveals will give 
us pleasure; and his style flushes with the consciousness. His book is a very 
valuable contribution to the political history of the day; and beside its in- 
teresting portraits of prominent British statesmen, which, with the freedom 
of sketches, seem to have the minute faithfulness of studies, it gives more in- 
sight than any other book known to us into the actual working of the various 
class motives and personal feelings which always influence and sometimes 
control the action of the British Parliament. 
RicHaRD Grant WHITE. 
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HEY who watched the career of Junius Brutus Booth, which fairly com- 
menced in England in 1815, but in this country, at Norfolk, Virginia, 
on the 30th of June, 1821, will be surprised at the poverty in incidents 
and facts of Mrs. Clarke’s biography of him.* It is not credible that 
such a man as Mr. Booth should have left so little on record, and we are 
quite confident that a much more interesting and valuable biography might 
be written. The purpose of this work, as actually executed, and whatever 
the intention of the writer may have been, appears to be not so much to give 
to the public a complete insight into the life and genius of the elder Booth, 
as to sustain a natural family pride, grievously shocked by a recent deplorable 
national catastrophe. Mrs. Clarke’s purpose to protect the family name from 
the imputation of blood-thirstiness, by showing how all the gentle elements 
were mingled in the daily life and being of the elder Beoth, is sufficiently 
commendable in a daughter and sister; but as this has been done at the ex- 
pense of the great actor, who really merits a better and sterner biographer, 
we must regret this publication. In itself it is well enough, but for the 
public and for the drama, we wish that something more had been attempted, . 
and that more had been accomplished. Men who fill a large space in the 
public eye are sometimes unaware that there are watchers on the towers of 
society who note their outgoings and their incomings, and who can give rec- 
ords with startling minuteness, which will prove lessons to individuals and to 
mankind. Mr. Booth’s history is better known, we think, to individuals who 
had only a natural public interest in his talents and career, than even to his 
daughter. At least, she has failed to present more than a meagre record of 
what the brilliant tragedian accomplished. Lost to himself, to his art, and to 
society, as were many of Mr. Booth’s days, squandered in vagrant wasteful- 
ness, yet he was so industrious, so ambitious, and so faithful a devotee of the 
magnificent yet too often desecrated art which he frequently exalted, and 
almost always adorned, that it will be pitiful if no better record of him can 
be transmitted to posterity. 

The Memoirs of Edmund Kean were poorly enough written, since they did 
not comprehend the most vital part of the extant records of his acting. In 
the present case, we have a similar complaint to make, since the writer of these 
Memorials has apparently not had at her command the richest of the existing 
materials for a comprehensive survey of the actor, as well as the man. We agree 
with her in all she says of Mr. Booth’s love of mankind, and of his regard for 
religions and creeds; but we do not consider that there is any merit in mak- 
ing the history of a professional man chiefly remarkable for demonstrating 
that he was something else than what the world took him to be, or he himself 


*Booth Memorials. Passages, Incidents and Anecdotes in the Life of Junius Brutus 
Booth (the Elder). By his Daughter (Mrs. J. S. Clarke). New York: Carleton. 
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publicly professed to be. It is with the elder Booth as an actor, principally, 
that we would become familiar. What his theological views may have been, 
or his theories on farming, or on any other subjects, further than as they serve 
to give the keys to his character, we do not care to know. Such records, no 
doubt, belong to the career of the man, but the most important part of his life 
was his dramatic life; all the written or oral testimony on this subject would 
have been welcome. We do not desire any more of the apocryphal stories 
which too often constitute dramatic biographies. But we want such gleanings 
as are in the “Table Talk of Coleridge ’’—words uttered in the familiar lan- 
guage of every-day life and preserved for their intrinsic value. Boaden’s “ Life 
of Kemble,” in some parts, furnishes a model that might have been imitated ; 
and Campbell’s “ Life of Mrs. Siddons” should not be neglected by any drama-~- 
tic biographer. The race of scribblers on dramatic affairs in our day are about 
as learned and only a little more truthful than those wretches in society, or 
just beyond the pale of it, who do not hesitate to invent the most abominable 
falsehoods against the characters of those engaged in the dramatic art. To 
such writers has too often been confided the task of writing biography. 
There is another class—the auto-biographers—who are, perhaps, even more to 
be regretted, since they forget that the respectable public are not the frequent- 
ers of bar-rooms. Joe Cowell was one of these writers—a man who could tell 
a story with any quantity of exaggeration, and who was not slow to sink his 
profession to a low place, even though he himself sunk with it. More valua- 
ble materials for dramatic history may be found in Wood’s “ Recollections of 
the Stage,” and in Mr. Alfred Bunn’s ambitious work, “ Before and Behind 
the Curtain.” None of these works come near the ideal of the book that we 
would have published on the condition of the stage since the beginning of 
the present century. That ripe scholar and methodical man, Mr. William C. 
Macready, has preserved, during his long and valuable life, materials which 
we hope to see embodied at some day not far distant into a work worthy of 
the stage and of those who have adorned it. Probably no other man in the 
dramatic profession has retained in such perfect order the history of the stage 
since he began his career. We have seen in his study evidences of a diary 
regularly and minutely kept with respect to the details of everything con- 
nected with his professional life, and we are disposed to believe that he has 
also placed upon record the incidents connected with that series of brilliant 
plays which—at least thirty in number—were given to the world under his 
auspices. He, more than any other, has been the actor of the poets of our 
times. Others of great fame in the histrionic art have done little for litera- 
ture or for authors. Mr. Forrest confined his encouragement to dramatic 
writing almost entirely to Dr. Bird of Philadelphia, although he offered once 
a prize of three thousand dollars for an American play, and permitted the 
contest to end ingloriously for himself and for our literature. He did not 
produce the successful drama, to which indeed he awarded only a second 
prize, thus virtually pronouncing that no play worth three thousand dollars 
was presented to him in the competition. 

Mr. Booth was inferior to Mr. Edmund Kean in his encouragement of dra- 
matic authorship. Kean was warmly devoted in the early part of his career 
to the production of new plays, which his talents placed securely among the 
most successful standard dramas. Mr. Booth did not bring forward anything 
higher than Shiel’s “ Apostate,” and David Paul Brown’s “Sertorius.” It is 
somewhat remarkable that Mr. Booth, who had literary taste of a high order, 
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should have been so parsimonious in his encouragement to authors. Perhaps 
it may be accounted for by the fact that his repertory embraced a sufficient 
number of characters to serve his purpose, and that he was thus led to forget 
his duties to literature and to society. On the same ground, probably, Mr. 
Forrest has been contented to rest upon laurels won, rather than to risk him- 
self in new characters and new plays. This want of courage, however, is not 
commendable in an actor who aspires to become the cynosure in the dramatic 
firmament. 

Mrs. Clarke’s book only incidentally alludes to the plays which Mr. Booth 
introduced to the stage. She might have left some record with respect to 
“Sertorius,” but the subject is passed by without comment. It is just to its 
distinguished author to state that he has exhibited the Roman patriot with 
such qualities as cannot fail, when presented by a competent actor, to excite 
interest. The dialogue is vigorous and well sustained, the blank verse being 
marked by beautiful cadences and well-managed cesuras. Such a play would 
not have found favor in the “sensational epoch of the drama” that grew up 
during our late civil war, because ‘“ Shoddy ” was then in the ascendant in our 
theatres as well as elsewhere; but the day is at hand that will banish ephem- 
eral and unworthy dramas from the stage and revive that sterling literature 
which weak and inefficient actors and managers have avoided because they 
have not had the histrionic ability and education requisite to give vitality 
and force to the works of truly intellectual dramatists. 

Let us come now to Mrs. Clarke’s treatment of that portion of her subject 
which pertains to the eccentricities of Mr. Booth. Here she leaves the reader 
to conjecture much more than the truth permits, and leaves upon record no 
statement to meet the charge usually.made, that Mr. Booth was a habitual 
drinker of ardent spirits. While he was alive nothing was more common 
than to attribute every one of his eccentricities to the influence of strong 
potations. Mrs. Clarke assigns to domestic afflictions at certain times some 
of his peculiarities, and truth entitles her to do so; but she does not meet 
the subject fairly and dispose of it fully. Probably she has not the power 
to do so; but happily we have the data to enable us to settle, with some 
degree of certainty, the conflicting opinions on the subject into a solid basis 
of truth. Personal observation permits us to bear testimony on the subject. 

In Boston, at the Tremont Theatre, during the stage management of Mr. 
William H. Smith, Mr. Booth was announced to follow a short season of 
comedy, by performing in some of his most effective tragic plays. ‘“Evadne” 
was selected for the first performance. The house was crowded. At the pre- 
cise moment when Ludovico should enter, Mr. Booth promptly appeared, and 
the immense audience gave him “an immense reception.” He did not heed 
the plaudits, but moved forward, and turning abruptly up the stage, found on 
a door a knocker. It had been used the night before in a comedy. This 
noisy property seemed at the moment more important to Mr. Booth than the 
play of “ Evadne,” or the people who had come to witness it. He seized it 
and gave it a London gentleman’s well-known rat-tat-tat, surprising every 
one familiar with the scene upon which he had entered. A pause ensued. 
Then Mr. Booth came toward the footlights, and said, with imperturbable 
coolness : “ Ladies and gentlemen, it appears that there is nobody at home!” 
Murmurs filled the house, which were soon turned into a general conversa- 
tion, as the stage manager came forward and seized Mr. Booth by the collar. 
The tragedian was taken from the stage. Whatensued behind the scenes has 
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never been publicly stated. Mr. Smith took Mr. Booth into the green-room 
and told him that he would punish him severely if he did not proceed with 
the business of the evening. The threat had a good effect. The curtain was 
taken up a second time, and Mr. Booth again appeared. No one who was 
present that evening will forget the brilliant manner in which Mr. Booth per- 
formed Ludovico. We doubt if he ever surpassed that personation. The 
character was sustained without the slightest flaw or speck, and such was the 
brilliancy of the performance that the whole audience, particularly during the 
last act, held spell-bound by the great actor’s art, remained in mute and 
breathless admiration of the scene. Had Mr. Booth not been persuaded to 
personate Ludovico on the evening to which we have referred, it might have 
been said that he was intoxicated, as was frequently said when he exhibited 
similar aberrations of mind. The perfection of his acting showed that he was 
under no alcoholic influence, for no man can place himself before the public 
upon the stage, even in a slightly intoxicated condition, without being betrayed 
by his eyes, if not by his general appearance. Another occurence of the like 
nature took place at the Chatham Street Theatre, under Mr. Charles Thorne’s 
management, in 1839. Mr. Booth exhibited at that time such an indifference 
in the opening scenes of “Othello” that he was hissed most emphatically. 
He resented the treatment by beginning to act in his best manner from the 
close of the Senate scene till the end of the play. During that engagement 
he drank neither wine nor spirits, but he smoked cigars constantly and with 
a bad result, for he was unable to remember the text of Richard III., and 
frequently called to the prompter for the “ word.” 

Doubtless, Mr. Booth’s eccentricities were increased and made glaring occa- 
sionally by the use of spirits. Indeed, we know that this is so, for there are 
witnesses to the fact that he frequently visited bar-rooms, and wandered from 
saloon to saloon, wasting his time and exciting pity for the desecration of his 
talents and opportunities. We would be charitable, however, and not cast 
censure on this unfortunate actor, whose example has had a very deleterious 
effect upon some of the most gifted young men of this country—hurrying 
them into their graves, and casting upon their splendid profession stigmas 
only to be effaced by the virtues of those who shall follow them. 

It may be regarded as certain that Mr. Booth was, at times, subject to in- 
sanity. The evidences of it were given from year to year during his theatri- 
cal life, from 1821 down to the year of his death, and of these testimonies a 
few have been retained in Mrs. Clarke’s volume. One of the painful histories 
is that which was originally furnished by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
for the “ Boston Pearl” in 1834, and a later edition of which was published 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly” of last year, its author having somewhat en- 
larged the narrative at first made public. No one can read the story without 
being satisfied that Mr. Booth was subject to fits of temporary aberration of 
mind, which, though usually harmless, were apt to be made severe and dan- 
gerous when stimulated by alcohol. There was, however, more to be feared 
from the constitutional weakness of Mr. Booth than from the agency of the 
liquor, for it does not appear that he had any fixed habit thatumade him a 
slave to the vice of drinking. 

Mr. Booth’s education was of a high order to a certain extent, but it was not 
a profound one. As a linguist, he was in advance of the best menin his pro- 
fession, as was demonstrated in New Orleans, where he personated one of 
Talma’s parts and other characters, speaking the French language. On our 
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stage few persons can speak their own tongue with propriety, and not one in 
a hundred of the actors of to-day know the difference between blank verse 
and prose. They usually speak of the mysteries of verse as of some great 
mountain to be passed over, or as a dangerous lion in the pathway. 

Mr. Booth was of the old school of English actors, with whom education 
was a paramount consideration, as it is now again becoming in Great Britain; 
barristers, clergymen and physicians, according to report, during the present 
year having adopted the theatrical profession as preferable to the pursuits for 
which they were originally designed. Mr. Booth, in this respect, always com- 
manded the admiration of scholars. He never filled an engagement in any 
city without drawing around him the most learned and cultivated men in this 
country ; and many of those who have held the highest places at the bar, in 
the senate and in the pulpit, caught much of the spirit of eloquence from the 
glowing and spirited style of this great actor. 

Mr. Booth was a man of marked dramatic genius in the interpretation of 
character. When he began to depict Iago, for instance, he came upon the 
stage with the spirit of a man who knew nothing outside of the scene in which 
he was taking part. His small figure, balanced rather unsteadily on high 
heeled boots, rocked with the intensity of his earnestness, and he began his 
dialogue with a strong, metallic voice, which, when used in violent passages, 
gained something in power by its nasal tones, although these had sometimes 
a disagreeable effect on the auditor. As the play proceeded, he showed still 
more earnestness of manner, every word and phrase being uttered as if then 
for the first time moulded into expression by the speaker himself. The eyes 
had their part to do at the same time. Mr. Booth never looked beyond the 
footlights to see how few or how many persons were before him. He looked 
chiefly at the interlocutors upon the stage, and he kept them also to the busi- 
ness of the scene, by making them understand that they were there for the 
special and only purpose of doing something which the poet had designed to 
produce a positive effect. His gestures were not elegant. They were angular, 
but they were from the soul; and his arms and hands quivered with emotion 
as he gave expression to his feelings. When he gave way entirely to the 
passion of the scene, the audience was excited to the most breathless attention, 
and many auditors seized their neighbors with an involuntary grasp that was 
not relinquished till the actor left the stage. Such was the magnetism of his 
acting, that actors and audience shared alike in the excitement. The secret 
of his power was in his intensity and earnestness. He felt all that he said, 
and he was in action always, because that was the purpose of his art. As 
Pescara, he was fearfully grand and terribly sublime in the portraiture of 
villany. As Iago, he was subtle, saturninely humorous, serpent-like and 
devilish, without any apparent conscience or a single moral inspiration. He 
had not what is represented as the oily smoothness and sleek suavity of 
Charles Young, but he seemed an embodiment of the wicked man of the 
world, moved and inspired only by selfishness. As Ludovico, he was ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and his style glittered like the rapier which in the last 
act he doubled under him in his death throe, thrilling every beholder with the 
reality of the catastrophe. In the abominable stage version of one of Shakes- 
peare’s best plays, Richard III., he was very popular, because in that his- 
trionic exhibition he combined all the elements of his acting. It was, how- 
ever, the least attractive character in which he appeared, to those whose taste 
was elevated above that melo-dramatic version. As Bertram and Sir Giles 
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Overreach, he was grand in exciting terror and exhibiting the frightful picture 
of a human soul wrecked by remorse and wickedness, 

We may await the appearance of another actor like Mr. Booth the elder, 
not without hope. Mr. Edwin Booth, his son, has displayed in Iago remarka- 
bly strong claims to the highest distinction. He is, however, apt to flag in 
the last acts of his performances, and has scarcely the intensity of earnestness 
that made his father so renowned in this country. 

Isaac O, Pray. 
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RIEF thunders at my parting keel 
With all mid ocean in her brine: 
The busy rocks beneath I feel— 
They gnaw to reach my spice and wine, 


My fate had eyes, but hearts are blind ; 
Its glances made the sea so white, 
When o’er its paths I sought to find 
A holding-ground against the night. 


My rudder turned in fleshless hands : 
Or did the waves leap up to steer ? 

My cable hung in ravelled strands 
The moment that the reef was near. 


4 Then came belated stars to view 
And pity what they did not save : 

A broken mast, a wrecker’s crew ; 
So now the waters cease to crave. 


Joun WEIss. 

















THE CLAVERINGS. 


By AntTHoNy TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BLUE POSTS. 


H; so you've come to see me. I 
am so glad.” With these words 
Sophie Gordeloup welcomed Har- 
ry Clavering to her room in 
Mount Street early one morning 
not long after her interview with 
Captain Archie in Lady Ongar’s 
presence. On the previous eve- 
ning Harry had received a note 
from Lady Ongar, in which she 
upbraided him for having left 
unperformed her commission with 
reference to Count Pateroff. The 
letter had begun quite abruptly. 
“JT think it unkind of you that 
you do not come to me. I asked 
you, to see a certain person on 
my behalf, and you have not done 
so. Twice he has been here. 
Once I was in truth out. He 
came again the next evening at 
nine, and I was then ill, and had 
gone to bed, You understand 
it all, and must know how this 
annoys me. I thought you 

would have done this for me, and I thought I should have seen you.—J.” 

This note he found at his lodgings when he returned home at night, and on 

the following morning he went in his despair direct to Mount Street, on his 

way to the Adelphi. It was not yet ten o’clock when he was shown into 

Madam Gordeloup’s presence, and as regarded her dress, he did not find her 

to be quite prepared for morning visitors. But he might well be indifferent 

on that matter, as the lady seemed to disregard the circumstance altogether. 

On her head she wore what he took to be a nightcap, though I will not abso- 

lutely undertake to say that she had slept in that very head-dress. There 

were frills to it, and a certain attempt at prettimesses had been made; but 
then the attempt had been made so long ago, and the frills were so ignorant of 
starch and all frillish propensities, that it hardly could pretend to decency. 
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A great white wrapper she also wore, which might not have been objectionable 
had it not been so long worn that it looked like a university college surplice 
at the end of a long vacation. Her slippers had all the ease which age could 
give them, and above the slippers, neatness, to say the least of it, did not 
predominate. But Sophie herself seemed to be quite at her ease in spite of 
these deficiencies, and received our hero with an eager, pointed welcome, 
which I can hardly describe as affectionate, and which Harry did not at all 
understand. 

“T have to apologize for troubling you,” he began. 

“Trouble, what trouble? Bah! You give me no trouble. It is you have the 
trouble to come here. You come early and I have not got my crinoline. If 
you are contented, so am I.” Then she smiled, and sat herself down sud- 
denly, letting herself almost fall into her special corner in the sofa. “Take a 
chair, Mr. Harry ; then we can talk more comfortable.” 

“ T want especially to see your brother. Can you give me his address?” 

“ What? Edouard—certainly ; Travellers’ Club.” 

“ But he is never there.” 

“ He sends every day for his letters. You want to seehim. Why?” 

Harry was at once confounded, having no answer. “A little private busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“ Ah; a little private business. You do not owe him a little money, I am 
afraid, or you would not want to see him. Ha,ha! You write to him, and 
he will see you. There; there is paper and pen and ink. He shall get your 
letter this day.” 

Harry, nothing suspicious, did as he was bid, and wrote a note in which 
he simply told the count he was specially desirous of seeing him. 

“{ will go to you anywhere,” said Harry, “if you will name 4 place.” 

We, knowing Madam (Gordeloup’s habits, may feel little doubt but that she 
thought it her duty to become acquainted with the contents of the note before 
she sent it out of her house, but we may also know that she learned very little 
from it. 

“Tt shall go almost immediately,” said Sophie, when the envelope was 
closed. 

Then Harry got up to depart, having done his work. “ What, you are 
going in that way at once? You are ina hurry?” 

“Well, yes; Iam ina hurry, rather, Madam Gordeloup. I have got to 
be at my office, and I only just came up here to find out your brother’s.ad- 
dress.” Then he rose and went, leaving the note behind him, 

Then Madam Gordeloup, speaking to herself in French, called Harry Clav- 
ering a lout, a fool, an awkward, overgrown boy, and a pig. She declared him 
to be a pig nine times over, then shook herself in violent disgust, and after 
that betook herself to the letter. 

The letter was at any rate duly sent to the count, for before Harry had left 
Mr. Beilby’s chambers on that day, Pateroff came to him there, Harry sat in 
the same room with other men, and therefore went out to see his acquaintance 
in a little antechamber that was used for such purposes. As he walked from 
one room to the other, he was conscious of the delicacy and difficulty of the 
task before him, and the color was high in his face as he opened the door. But 
when he had done so, he saw that the count was not alone. A gentleman 
was with him whom he did not introduce to Harry, and before whom Harry 
could not say that which he had to communicate. 

ll 
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“ Pardon me,” said the count, “but we are ina railroad hurry. Nobody 
ever was in such a haste as I and my friend. You are not engaged to-mor- 
row? No,Isee. You dine with me and my friend at the Blue Posts. You 
know the Blue Posts?” 

Harry said he did not know the Blue Posts, 

“Then you shall know the Blue Posts. I will be your instructor. You 
drink claret. Come and see. You eat beefsteaks. Come and try. You love 
one glass of port wine with your cheese. No. But you shall love it when 
you have dined with me at the Blue Posts. We will dine together after the 
English way—which is the best way in the world when it is quite good. It 
is quite good at the Blue Posts—quite good! Seven o’clock. You are fined 
when a minute late; an extra glass of port wine a minute. Now I must go. 
Ah; yes. I am ruined already.” 

Then Count Pateroff, holding his watch in his hand, bolted out of the room 
before Harry could say a word to him. 

He had nothing for it but to go to the dinner, and to the dinner he went. 
On that same evening, the evening of the day on which he had seen Sophie 
and her brother, he wrote to Lady Ongar, using to her the same manner of 
writing that she had used to him, and telling her that he had done his best; 
that he had now seen whom he had been desired to see, but that he had not 
been able to speak to him. He was, however, to dine with him on the follow- 
ing day, and would call in Bolton Street as soon as possible after that inter- 
view. 

Exactly at seven o’clock, Harry, having the fear of the threatened fine be- 
fore his eyes, was at the Blue Posts; and there, standing in the middle of the 
room, he saw Count Pateroff. With Count Pateroff was the same gentleman 
whom Harry had seen at the Adelphi, and whom the count now introduced 
as Colonel Schmoff; and also a little Englishman with a knowing eye and a 
bull-dog neck, and whiskers cut very short and trim—a horsey little man, 
whom the count also introduced. “Captain Boodle says he knows a cousin 
of yours, Mr. Clavering.” 

Then Colonel Schmoff bowed, never yet having spoken a word in Harry’s 
hearing, and our friend Doodles with glib volubility told Harry how intimate 
he was with Archie, and how he knew Sir Hugh, and how he had met Lady 
Clavering, and how “doosed” glad he was to meet Harry himself on this 
present occasion. 

“ And now, my boys, we'll set down,” said the count. ‘There’s just a lit- 
tle soup, printanier; yes, they can make soup here; then a cut of salmon; 
and after that the beefsteak. Nothing more. Schmoff, my boy, can you eat 
beefsteak ?” 

Schmoff neither smiled nor spoke, but simply bowed his head gravely, and 
sitting down, arranged with slow exactness his napkin over his waistcoat and 
lap. 

“Captain Boodle, can you eat beefsteak,” said the count; “ Blue Posts’ 
beefsteak ?” 

“Try me,” said Doodles. ‘“That’s all. Try me.” 

“TJ will try you, and I wili try Mr. Clavering. Schmoff would eat a horse 
if he had not a bullock, and a piece of jackass if he had not a horse.” 

“T did eat a horse in Hamboro’ once. We was besieged.” 

So much said Schmoff, very slowly, in a deep bass voice, speaking from the 
bottom of his chest, and frowning very heavily as he did so, The exertion 
was so great that he did not repeat it for a considerable time. 
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“Thank God we are not besieged now,” said the count, as the soup was 
handed round tothem. “Ah, Albert, my friend, that is good soup; very 
good soup. My compliments to the excellent Stubbs. Mr. Clavering, the 
excellent Stubbs is the cook. Lam quite at home here, and they do their 
best for me. You need not fear you will have any of Schmoff’s horse.” 

This was all very pleasant, and Harry Clavering,sat down to his dinner 
prepared to enjoy it; but there was a sense about him during the whole time 
that he was being taken in and cheated, and that the count would cheat him 
and actually escape away from him on that evening without his being able to 
speak a word to him. They were dining in a public room, at a large table 
which they had to themselves, while others were dining at small tables round 
them. Even if Schmoff and Boodle had not been there, he could hardly have 
discussed Lady Ongar’s private affairs in such a room as that, The count 
had brought him there to dine in this way with a premeditated purpose of 
throwing him over, pretending to give him the meeting that had been asked 
for, but intending that it should pass by and be of no avail. Such was 
Harry’s belief, and he resolved that, though he might have to seize Pateroff 
by the tails of his coat, the count should not escape him without having been 
forced at any rate to hear what he had to say. In the meantime the dinner 
went on very pleasantly. 

“Ah,” said the count, “there is no fish like salmon early in the year; 
but not too early. And it should come alive from Grove, and be cooked by 
Stubbs.” 

“ And eaten by me,” said Boodle. 

“Under my auspices,” said the count, “and then all is well. Mr. Claver- 
ing, a little bit near the head? Not care about any particular part? That is 
wrong. Everybody should always learn what is the best to eat of everything, 
and get it if they can.” 

“ By George, I should think so,” said Doodles. “I know I do.” 

“ Not to know the bit out of the neck of the salmon from any other bit, is 
not to know a false note from a true one. Not to distinguish a ’51 wine from 
a ’58, is to look at an arm or a leg on the canvas, and to care nothing whether 
it is in drawing, or out of drawing. Not to know Stubbs’ beefsteak from 
other beefsteaks, is to say that every woman is the same thing to you. Only, 
Stubbs will let you have his beefsteak if you will pay him—him or his mas- 
ter. With the beautiful woman it is not always so—not always. Do I make 
myself understood ?” 

“Clear as mud,” said Doodles. “I’m quite along with you there. Why 
should a man be ashamed of eating what’s nice? Everybody does it.” 

“No, Captain Boodle; not everybody. Some cannot get it, and some do 
not know it when it comes in their way. They are to be pitied. I do pity 
them from the bottom of my heart. But there is one poor fellow I do pity 
more even than they.” 

There was something in the tone of the count’s words—a simple pathos, and 
almost a melody, which interested Harry Clavering. No one knew better 
than Count Pateroff how to use all the inflexions of his voice, and produce 
from the phrases he used the very highest interest which they were capable 
of producing. He now spoke of his pity in a way that might almost have 
made a sensitive man weep. “Who is that you pity so much?” Harry 
asked. 

“The man who cannot digest,” said the count, in a low, clear voice. Then 
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he bent down his head over the morsel of food on his plate, as though he 
were desirous of hiding a tear. “The man who cannot digest!” As he re- 
peated the words he raised his head again, and looked round at all their 
faces. 

“Yes, yes; mein Gott, yes,” said Schmoff, and even he appeared as 
though he were almost moved from the deep quietude of his inward indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Ah; talk of blessings! What a blessing is digestion!” said the count. 
“1 do not know whether you have ever thought of it, Captain Boodle? You 
are young, and perhaps not. Or you, Mr. Clavering? It is a subject worthy 
of your thoughts. To digest! Do you know what it means? It is to have 
the sun always shining, and the shade always ready for you. It is to be met 
with smiles, and to be greeted with kisses. Itis to hear sweet sounds, to sleep 
with sweet dreams, to be touched ever by gentle, soft, cool hands. It is to be 
in paradise. Adam and Eve were in paradise. Why? Their digestion was 
good. Ah! then they took liberties, eat bad fruit—things they could not di- 
gest. They what we call, ruined their constitutions, destroyed their gastric 
juices, and then they were expelled from paradise by an angel with a flaming 
sword. The angel with the flaming sword, which turned two ways, was indi- 
gestion! There came a great indigestion upon the earth because the cooks 
were bad, and they called it a deluge. Ah, I thank God there is to be no 
more deluges. All the evils come from this. Macbeth could not sleep. It 
was the supper, not the murder. His wife talked and walked. It was sup- 
per again. Milton had a bad digestion because he is always so cross; and 
your Carlyle must have the worst digestion in the world, because he never 
says any good of anything. Ah, to digest is to be happy! Believe me, my 
friends, there is no other way not to be turned out of paradise by a fiery, 
two-handed turning sword.” 

“Tt is true;” said Schmoff; “ yes, it is true.” 

“T believe you,” said Doodles. “And how well the count describes it, 
don’t he, Mr. Clavering? I never looked at it in that light; but, after all, di- 
gestion is everything. What is a horse worth, if he won’t feed?” 

“T never thought much about it,” said Harry. 

“That is very good,” said the great preacher. “ Not to think about it ever 
is the best thing in the world. You will be made to think about it if there 
be necessity. A friend of mine told me he did not know whether he had a 
digestion. My friend, I said, you are like the husbandmen ; you do not know 
your own blessings. A bit more steak, Mr. Clavering; see, it has come up 
hot, just to prove that you have the blessing.” 

There was a pause in the conversation for a minute or two, during which 
Schmoff and Doodles were very busy giving the required proof; and the 
count was leaning back in his chair with a smile of conscious wisdom on his 
face, looking as though he were in deep consideration of the subject on which 
he had just spoken with so much eloquence. Harry did not interrupt the 
silence, as, foolishly, he was allowing his mind to carry itself away from the 
scene of enjoyment that was present, and trouble itself with the coming bat- 
tle which he would be obliged to fight with the count. Schmoff was the first 
to speak. “ When I was eating a horse at Hamboro’ ” he began. 

“ Schmoff,” said the count, “if we allow you to get behind the ramparts of 
that besieged city, we shall have to eat that horse for the rest of the evening. 
Captain Boodle, if you will believe me, I eat that horse once for two hours. 
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Ah, here is the port wine. Now, Mr. Clavering, this is the wine for cheese— 
’34. No man should drink above two glasses of 34. lf you want port after 
that, then have ’20.” 

Schmoff had certainly been hardly treated. He had scarcely spoken a word 
during dinner, and should, I think, have been allowed to say something of the 
flavor of the horse. It did not, however, appear from his countenance that 
he had felt, or that he resented the interference ; though he did not make any 
further attempt to enliven the conversation. 

They did not sit long over their wine, and the count, in spite of what he 
had said about the claret, did not drink any. “ Captain Boodle,” he said, 
“you must respect my weakness as well as my strength. I know what I can 
do, and what I cannot. If I were a real hero, like you English—which 
means, if I had an ostrich in my inside—I would drink till twelve every 
night, and eat broiled bones till six every morning. But alas! the ostrich 
has not been given tome. As a common man I am pretty well, but I have 
no heroic capacities. We will have a little chasse, and then we will smoke.” 

Harry began to be very nervous. How was he to do it? It had become 
clearer and clearer to him through every ten minutes of the dinner, that the 
count did not intend to give him any moment for private conversation. He 
felt that he was cheated and ill-used, and was waxing angry. They were to 
go and smoke in a public room, and he knew, or thought he knew, what that 
meant. The count would sit there till he went, and had brought the Colonel 
Schmoff with him, so that he might be sure of some ally to remain by his-side 
and ensure silence. And the count, doubtless, had calculated that when Cap- 
tain Boodle went, as he soon would go, to his billiards, he, Harry Clavering, 
would feel himself compelled to go also. No! It should not result in that 
way. Harry resolved that he would not go. He had his mission to perform 
and he would perform it, even if he were compelled to do so in the presence 
of Colonel Schmoff. 

Doodles soon went. He could not sit long with the simple gratification of 
a cigar, without gin-and-water or other comfort of that kind, even though the 
eloquence of Count Pateroff might be excited in his favor. He was a man, 
indeed, who did not love to sit still, even with the comfort of gin-and-water. 
An active little man was Captain Boodle, always doing something or anxious 
to do something in his own line of business. Small speculations in money, 
so concocted as to leave the risk against him smaller than the chance on his 
side, constituted Captain Boodle’s trade; and in that trade he was inde- 
fatigable, ingenious, and, to a certain extent, successful. The worst of the 
trade was this: that though he worked at it about twelve hours a day, to the 
exclusion of all other interests in life, he could only make out of it an income 
which would have been considered a beggarly failure at any other profession. 
When he netted a pound a day he considered himself to have done very well ; 
but he could not do that every day in the week. To do it often required un- 
remitting exertion. And then, in spite of all his care, misfortunes would 
come. “A cursed garron, of whom nobody had ever heard the name! If a 
man mayn’t take the liberty with such a brute as that, when is he to take 
a liberty?” So had he expressed himself plaintively, endeavoring to excuse 
himself, when on some occasion a race had been won by some outside horse 
which Captain Boodle had omitted to make safe in his betting-book. He was 
regarded by his intimate friends as a very successful man ; but I think myself 
that his life was a mistake. To live with one’s hands ever daubed with chalk 
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from a billiard-table, to be always spying into stables and rubbing against 
grooms, to put up with the narrow lodgings which needy men encounter at 
race meetings, to be day after day on the rails running after platers and 
steeple-chasers, to be conscious on all cecasions of the expediency of selling 
your beast when you are hunting, to be counting up little odds at all your 
spare moments—these things do not, I think, make a satisfactory life for a 
young man. And for a man that is not young, they are the very devil! 
Better have no digestion when you are forty than find yourself living such a 
life as that! Captain Boodle would, I think, have been happier had he con- 
trived to get himself employed as a tax-gatherer or an attorney’s clerk. 

On this occasion Doodles soon went, as had been expected, and Harry found 
himself smoking with the two foreigners. Pateroff was no longer eloquent, 
but sat with his cigar in his mouth as silent as Colonel Schmoff himself. It 
was evidently expected of Harry that he should go. 

“ Count,” he said at last, “ you got my note?” There were seven or eight 
persons sitting in the room beside the party of three to which Harry 
belonged. 

“ Your note, Mr. Clavering! which note? Oh, yes; I should not have had 
the pleasure of seeing you here to-day but for that.” 

“Can you give me five minutes in private?” 

“What! now! here! this evening! after dinner? Another time I will 
talk with you by the hour together.” 

“T fear I must trouble you now. I need not remind you that I could not 
keep you yesterday morning ; you were so much hurried.” 

“ And now I am having my little moment of comfort! These special busi- 
ness conversations after dinner are so bad for the digestion |” 

“Tf I could have caught you before dinner, Count Pateroff, I would have 
done so.” 

“Tf it must be, it must. Schmoff, will you wait for me ten minutes? I 
will not be more than ten minutes.” And the count, as he made this promise, 
looked at his watch. “ Waiter,” he said, speaking in a sharp tone which 
Harry had not heard before, “show this gentleman and me into a private 
room.” 

Harry got up and led the way out, not forgetting to assure himself that he 
cared nothing for the sharpness of the count’s voice. 

“Now, Mr. Clavering, what is it?” said the count, looking full into 
Harry’s eye. 

“T will tell you in two words.” 

“In one if you can.” 

“T came with a message to you from Lady Ongar.” 

“ Why are you a messenger from Lady Ongar ?” 

“ T have known her long and she is connected with my family.” 

“ Why does she not send her messages by Sir Hugh—her brother-in-law?” 

“Tt is hardly for you to ask that?” 

“ Yes; it is for me to ask that. I have known Lady Ongar well, and have 
treated her with kindness. I do not want to have messages by anybody. 
But go on. If you are a messenger, give your message.” 

“ Lady Ongar bids me tell you that she cannot see you.” 

“ But she must see me. She shall see me!” 

. “Iam to explain to you that she declines to doso. Surely, Count Pateroff, 
you must understand—— ” 
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“ Ah, bah; I understand everything—in such matters as these, better, per- 
haps, than you, Mr. Clavering. You have given your message. Now, as you 
are a messenger, will you give mine?” 

“That will depend altogether on its nature.” 

“ Sir, I never send uncivil words to a woman, though sometimes I may be 
tempted to speak them to a man; when, for instance, a man interferes with 
me; do you understand? My message is this: Tell her ladyship, with my 
compliments, that it will be better for her to see me—better for her, and for 
me. When that poor lord died—and he had been, mind, my friend for many 
years before her ladyship had heard his name—I was with him; and there 
were occurrences of which you know nothing and need know nothing. I did 
my best then to be courteous to Lady Ongar, which she returns by shutting 
her door in my face. I do not mind that. I am not angry with a woman. 
But tell her that when she has heard what I now say to her by you, she will, 
I do not doubt, think better of it; and therefore I shall do myself the honor 
of presenting myself at her door again. Good-night, Mr. Clavering; au 
revoir; we will have another of Stubbs’ little dinners before long.” As he 
spoke these last words the count’s voice was again changed, and the old smile 
had returned to his face. 

Harry shook hands with him, and walked away homeward, not without a 
feeling that the count had got the better of him, even to the end. He had, 
however, learned how the land lay, and could explain to Lady Ongar that 
Count Pateroff now knew her wishes and was determined to disregard them. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


DESOLATION. 


In the meantime there was grief down at the great house of Clavering ; 
and grief, we must suppose also, at the house in Berkeley Square, as soon as 
the news from his country home had reached Sir Hugh Clavering. Little 
Hughy, his heir, was dead. Early one morning, Mrs. Clavering, at the rec- 
tory, received a message from Lady Clavering, begging that she would go up 
to the house, and, on arriving there, she found that the poor child was very 
ill. The doctor was then at Clavering, and had recommended that a message 
should be sent to the father in London, begging him to come down. This 
message had been already despatched when Mrs. Clavering arrived. The 
poor mother was in a state of terrible agony, but at that time there was yet 
hope. Mrs. Clavering then remained with Lady Clavering for two or three 
hours; but just before dinner on the same day another messenger came 
across to say that hope was past, and that the child had gone. Could Mrs. 
Clavering come over again, as Lady Clavering was in a sad way? 

“You'll have your dinner first ?” said the rector. 

“No, I think not. I shall wish to make her take something, and I can do 
it better if I ask for tea for myself. I will go at once. Poor dear little boy.” 

“It was a blow I always feared,” said the rector to his daughter as soon 
as his wife had left them. “ Indeed, I knew that it was coming.” 

“And she was always fearing it,” said Fanny. “But I do not think he 
did. He never seems to think that evil will come to him.” 

“ He will feel this,” said the rector. 

“Feel it papa! Of course he will feel it.” 
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“T do not think he would—not deeply, that is—if there were four or five 
of them. He isa hard man; the hardest man I ever knew. Who ever saw 
him playing with his own child, or with any other? Who ever heard him 
say a soft word to his wife? But he will be hit now, for this child was his 
heir. He will be hit hard now, and I pity him.” 

Mrs. Clavering went across the park alone, and soon found herself in the 
poor bereaved mother’s room. She was sitting by herself, having driven the 
old housekeeper away from her ; and there were no traces of tears then on her 
face, though she had wept plentifully when Mrs. Clavering had been with her 
in the morning. But there had come upon her suddenly a look of age, which 
nothing but such sorrow as this can produce. Mrs. Clavering was surprised 
to see that she had dressed herself carefully since the morning, as was her 
custom to do daily, even when alone ; and that she was not in her bedroom, 
but in a small sitting-room which she generally used when Sir Hugh was not 
at the Park. 

“My poor Hermione,” said Mrs. Clavering, coming up to her, and taking 
her by the hand. 

“ Yes, I am poor; poor enough. Why have they troubled you to come 
across again ?” 

“Did you not send forme? But it was quite right, whether you sent or 
no. Of course I should come when I heard it. It cannot be good for you to 
be all alone.” 

“IT suppose he will be here to-night ?” 

“ Yes, if he got your message before three o’clock.” 

“Oh, he will have received it, and I suppose he will come. You think he 
will come, eh?” 

“ Of course he will come.” 

“T do not know. He does not like coming to the country.” 

“ He will be sure to come now, Hermione.” 

“ And who will tell him? Some one must tell him before he comes to me, 
Should there not be some one to tell him? They have sent another message.” 

“ Hannah shall be at hand to tell him.” Hannah was the old house- 
keeper, who had been in the family when Sir Hugh was born. “Or, if you 
wish it, Henry shall come down and remain here. I am sure he will do so, 
if it will be a comfort.” 

“No; he would, perhaps, be rough to Mr. Clavering. He is so very hard. 
Hannah shall do it. Will you make her understand?” Mrs. Clavering 
promised that she would do this, wondering, as she did so, at the wretched, 
frigid immobility of the unfortunate woman before her. She knew Lady 
Clavering well; knew her to be in many things weak, to be worldly, listless, 
and perhaps somewhat selfish ; but she knew also that she had loved her 
child as mothers always love. Yet, at this moment, it seemed that she was 
thinking more of her husband than of the bairn she had lost. Mrs. Clavering 
had sat down by her and taken her hand, and was still so sitting in silence 
when Lady Clavering spoke again. “I suppose he will turn me out of his 
house now,” she said. 

“Who will do so? Hugh? Oh, Hermione, how can you speak in such 
& way?” 
~ “ He scolded me before because my poor darling was not strong. My dar- 
ling! How could I help it? And he scolded me because there was none 
other but he. He will turn me out altogether now. Oh, Mrs. Clavering, you 
do not know how hard he is.” 
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Anything was better than this, and therefore Mrs. Clavering asked the 
poor woman to take her into the room where the little body lay in its little 
cot. If she could induce the mother to weep for the child, even that would 
be better than this hard, persistent fear as to what her husband would say 
and do. So they both went and stood together over the little fellow whose 
short sufferings had thus been brought to an end. “My poor dear, wifat 
can I say to comfort you?” Mrs. Clavering, as she asked this, knew well 
that no comfort could be spoken in words; but—if she could only make the 
sufferer weep | 

“Comfort!” said the mother. “There is no comfort now, I believe, m 
anything. It is long since I knew any comfort; not since Julia went.” 

“ Have you written to Julia?” 

“No; I have written to no one. I cannot write. I feel as though if it 
were to bring him back again I could not write of it. My boy! my boy! my 
boy!” But still there was not a tear in her eye. 

“T will write to Julia,” said Mrs. Clavering; “and I will read to you my 
letter.” 

“No, do not read it me. What is the use? He has made her quarrel with 
me. Julia cares nothing now for me, or for my angel. Why should she care? 
When she came home we would not see her. Of course she will not care. 
Who is there that will care for me?” 

“ Do not I care for you, Hermione?” 

“Yes, because you are here; because of the nearness of the houses. If 
you lived far away you would not care for me. It is just the custom of the 
thing.” There was something so true in this that Mrs. Clavering could make 
no answer to it. Then they turned to go back into the sitting-room, and as 
they did so Lady Clavering lingered behind for a moment; but when she 
was again with Mrs. Clavering her cheek was still dry. 

“He will be at the station at nine,” said Lady Clavering. “They must 
send the brougham for him, or the dog-cart. He will be very angry if he is 
made to come home in the fly from the public-house.” Then the elder lady 
left the room and gave orders that Sir Hugh should be met by his carriage. 
What must the wife think of her husband, when she feared that he would 
be angered by little matters at such a time as this! “Do you think it will 
make him very unhappy?” Lady Clavering asked. 

“Of course it will make him unhappy. How should it be otherwise?” 

“ He had said so often that the child would die. He will have got used to 
the fear.” 

“ His grief will be as fresh now as though he had never thought so, and 
never said so.” 

“ He is so hard ; and then he has such will, such power. He will thrust it 
off from him and determine that it shall not oppress him. .I know him so 
well.” 

“We should all make some exertion like that in our sorrow, trusting to 
God’s kindness to relieve us. You too, Hermione, should determine also; 
but not yet, my dear. At first it is better to let sorrow have its way.” 

“But he will determine at once. You remember when Meeny went.” 
Meeny l.ad been a little girl who had been born before the boy, and who had 
died when little more than twelve months old. “He did not expect that; 
but then he only shook his head, and went out of the room. He has never 
spoken to me one word of her since that. I think he has forgotten Meeny 
altogether—even that she was ever here.” 
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“ He cannot forget the boy who was his heir.” 

“ Ah, that is where it is. He will say words to me which would make you 
creep if you could hear them. Yes, my darling was his heir. Archie will 
marry now, and will have children, and his boy will be the heir. There will 
be more division and more quarrels, for Hugh will hate his brother now.” 

“T do not understand why.” 

“ Because he is so hard. It is a pity he should ever have married, for he 
wants nothing that a wife can do for him. He wanted a boy to come after 
him in the estate, and now that glory has been taken from him. Mrs. Clay- 
ering, I often wish that I could die.” 

It would be bootless here to repeat the words of wise and loving counsel 
with which the elder of the two ladies endeavored to comfort the younger, 
and to make her understand what were the duties which still remained to her, 
and which, if they were rightly performed, would, in their performance, soften 
the misery of her lot. Lady Clavering listened with that dull, useless atten- 
tion which on such occasions sorrow always gives to the prudent counsels of 
friendship ; but she was thinking ever and always of her husband, and watch- 
ing the moment of his expected return. In her heart she wished that he 
might not come on that evening. At last, at half-past nine, she exerted her- 
self to send away her visitor. 

“ He will be here soon, if he comes to-night,” Lady Clavering said, “and it 
will be better that he should find me alone.” 

“Will it be better?” 

“Yes, yes. Cannot you see how he would frown and shake his head if you 
were here? I would sooner be alone when he comes. Good-night. You 
have been very kind to me; but you are always kind. Things are done 
kindly always at your house, because there is so much love there. You will 
write to Julia for me. Good-night.” Then Mrs. Clavering kissed her and 
went, thinking as she walked home in the dark to the rectory, how much she 
had to be thankful in that these words had been true which her poor neigh- 
bor had spoken. Her house was full of love. 














ALONG THE JAMES. 


A Journey Into DREAMLAND. 





T is now seven years since the present writer, coming in the Roanoke 

steamer from the sea, saw rising on the vast horizon of the ocean the 

long, green lines of the Virginia Capes, guarding right and left the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay. 

It is pleasant to return to that month of June, in the good year 1859—a 
sort of far antiquity now—and to recall the sights, and sounds, and thoughts 
which came to the voyager as the steamer glided through that wide gate and 
headed for the mouth of the James. Let me make the voyage up that 
beautiful stream once more, therefore, with the worthy reader. Perhaps, as 
we pass, some scenes of interest will attract our attention, and the breeze of 
the ocean blowing across the page may fan away the dust of cities. 

As we pass, you see Cape Charles yonder, thrusting its low cutwater into 
the crawling foam; and, if darkness had descended, you would be attracted 
by the red eye of the light-house shining on the summit of the waves, its 
glare just tipping them with a long path of light. That is the “ Eastern 
Shore ”—a singular and almost unknown land, where poesy seems to dwell of 
right, and romance is to the manner born; :a land of legends, traditions and 
Old World tales; of buccaneers, and ‘longshoremen, and haunted houses, 
looking out, with melancholy window-eyes, on the melancholy sea. The 
wildest fancies are here possible, and every spot has its legend. 

The Eastern Shoremen are a merry and hospitable people, priding themselves 
upon their fine blood horses, and old houses in which still linger stories of the 
time far away, in 1680, when Bacon drove Sir William Berkeley to take ref- 
uge here. A long, low shore of the silver sand, where the surges of the ocean 
come and go forever—such is the land we leave behind us as we pass into the 
Chesapeake and ascend the broad current of the James. 

To the mere commercial traveller this stream is but a common river, which 
rises in the Alleghanies and flows to the Chesapeake. To the dreamer, the 
student, the poet, it is a magical current, upon whose banks many tragedies 
and comedies unroll themselves, and more than one illustrious figure moves, 
as in the long, dead years of other generations. That is Jamestown Island, 
is it not? and that lonely tower the ruin of the old church? Many memories 
cluster here above the tombs of the Armigers, around the crumbling stones, 
The great adventurers of England made their eagle’s eyry here two centuries 
and a half ago, rooting the firm Norman foot in the soil of the new continent. 
In the old black-letter volumes, writ by Captaine Iohn Smith, we read the 
strange and moving story, and make acquaintance with that worthy—with 
Master John Rolfe, my lord De la War—the gay adventurers all, in bright 
steel hauberks, floating plumes, slashed doublets and moustaches gallantly 
curled. But, more than all, with that Marguerite des Marguerites, the Indian 
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Princess Pocahontas! A goodly company these preur chevaliers, with bright 
eyes straining for a sight of El Dorado; and foremost of them all is the 
founder. ’Tis a knightly figure, that of Captaine Iohn Smith, as we look at 
him standing there upon the shore ; the broad, bronzed brow unwrinkled ; the 
great eyes clear, and candid, and brave ; the firm lips only half concealed by 
the sweeping moustache, and the huge beard resting on the bright steel hau- 
berk, defining his sinewy form. He smiles with the frank smile of the soldier. 
I think it is at the sight of that maiden yonder on the edge of the wood. 
See, she comes—a child of no more than fourteen years ; slender and graceful 
as a fawn of the forest; half nude, but modest as a statue of chastity ; with 
the olive face, the soft, dark eyes, the rounded limbs, and the sunshine sleep- 
ing in the lustrous folds of her raven hair. She stands with one foot raised, 
the dark eyes peering with a sort of wonder from among her curls. That is 
Pocahontas, the Indian Princess, who is going to interpose her bosom between 
Smith and the war club. 

That is Williamsburg, is it not, beyond the forest yonder? Poor, silent 
city, with the grass-grown streets! you were once the capital of a nation! 
At this London of Virginia high revel was aforetime held, in the “good old 
times ” when the royal governors reigned, their House of Lords the King’s 
Council, and their House of Commons the worshipful Burgesses. How these 
worshipfuls used to fight against His Excellency! It was one long battle, as 
in England. The barons of James River, the York and the Rappahannock, 
were jealous of their liberties, and they wrung from that coarse King John, 
my Lord Dunmore, at Williamsburg, the new Runnymede, a charter 
greater than the old one. It was the Virginia Bill of Rights, on whose broad 
basis, laid by old George Mason of Gunston, rests the fabric of Constitutional 
Liberty. 

This may interest the historic student. What rises to the eye of the present 
voyager is, that brave old social life of the now grass-grown town, when the 
Apollo room, at the Raleigh, echoed, like Holyrood of yore in the days of 
Chatelard, with the strains of midnight minstrelsy ; when the minuet moved 
slow to the stately music, or the reel flashed splendidly from end to end of 
the apartment, thronged with dames and cavaliers in lace, embroidery and 
powder, diamonds, pearls and brighter eyes! Move slowly, O minuet of the 
long-gone years! Flash on, gay reels of the old régime! The minstrels are 
dead, and from the bosoms of the young men and the maidens, flowers have 
been growing more than fourscore years; but the music and the laughier fill 
the air as in the days before! As the comedy plays, and the voices sound 
amid pearls, and powder, and bright glances, can we not discern some figures 
worthy of attention? There is young Tom Jefferson, with his sandy hair, his 
laughing eyes, his tall, gaunt figure, and he talks with Belinda leaning on his 
arm. The future statesman, president and founder of a political system, is 
going to become desperate about that youthful maiden with the piled-up 
curls and lace around the shoulders; to become very tragic at her reply to 
the eventful “ Won’t you?” and he will project a visit to Eurcpe, consequent 
thereon, in his “ sail-boat, the Rebecca, returning through the British Provinces 
to the northward.” ll this he is going to relate in his letters to John Page. 
His biographer is going to publish them, and the whole world will smile at 
the spectacle of the goings-on of the gray-haired “sage of Monticello” when 
he was young Tom Jefferson and flirted with the girls at “Devilsburg.” So he 
is to become a desperate, discarded lover, this paladin of Democracy and 
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mighty levelier—only, however, after a decent interval to mend his broken 
heart. Even now there is a little maiden dancing opposite, who is to supply 
the cement for that purpose. She lives at the “ Forest,” in Charles City, and 
is going to play the piano there, while young Mr. Jefferson, the member of 
the Burgesses, accompanies her on the violin. The long-drawn bow crawls 
over the strings, the voice of the performer mingles with the young ladies’, and 
the two rivals who remained, tradition says, upon the porch without while the 
scene is played, retire in despair. They have rightly guessed the event; fires 
blaze at the “ Forest ;” a wedding feast is set; young Mr. Jefferson is married 
in the midst of a great frolic, as was then the good fashion, and the bride and 
groom set off for Monticello, in the mountains, to arrive there on a freezing, 
Winter night, with no fires burning and no welcome. But the bride was 
“game.” Read how she laughed and sang through the cold, black night in 
the “little pavilion” of the mountain lodge ; how they supped on a bottle of 
wine and a biscuit, found behind the shelves, and how mirth, and music, and 
love conquered cold and darkness ! 

We have wandered from Williamsburg and the Apollo at the Raleigh 
Tavern, where Belinda and her bevy of bright companions still slay all 
comers. That young lady has declined Mr. Thomas Jefferson, of Monticello ; 
and the fair little beauty standing near her has in like manner discarded a 
young gentleman residing on the banks of the Potomac, a Mr. George Wash- 
ington, of Mount Vernon. When Belinda and her friend make up their 
minds and marry, they are going to marry brothers—Edward and Jacquelin 
Ambler, the latter to be called “ The Aristides of Virginia” for his incorrupt- 
ible integrity and honor—so we pass. 

There rolls within the scope of our vision a stately chariot. The planter, 
his wife and family, are seated in grandeur within. Look! the maiden with 
the snowy neck and the hair carried back from the beautiful temples*is 
Floreila, and she is going to the assembly at the Raleigh. By the carriage rides 
her lover, in fair-top boots, cocked hat and powdered hair, with ruffles, long 
waistcoat and embroidered sleeves, and look how this youthful individual, 
Corydon by name, makes his steed prance gayly to attract his sweetheart’s at- 
tention! They are going to dance a minuet and reel at the Assembly ; Mr. 
Corydon is going to be completely finished, and in the ensuing number of the 
small and dingy “ Virginia Gazette” you will see some verses “ To Florella” 
—an acrostic, a rebus, or some other mysterious affair—by the aforesaid 
Corydon. Read these poems in the old “ Gazette ;” they abound there and are 
charming. As you read, all the loves of a century ago rise up and salute 
you; the fair maidens laugh as they rustle their gay silks and flash their 
bright glances; the gallants sigh as they make love by moonlight; the cur- 
tain has risen on the play of “Old Virginia,” you see, and the comedy is 
charming with its sighs and laughter, its fair figures, music, low murmurs 
and brilliant eyes ! 

We still ascend the James, and the bluffs grow balder, the white-winged 
water fowl are rarely seen, nothing moves but that snowy, sea-bound bark, 
and the surface, broken into ripples by the wind. O broad expanse of blue- 
green wavelets, where the foam just tips the translucent ripple! O youth, 
romance, gay hours of the dawn—when to sail in a sail-boat on the beautiful 
bosom of the James was to feel that earth held nothing more to desire? 
Does the charm still live,O waves of the sylvan James? Does the old ro- 
mance still dwell in your depths, and the Naiad, does she haunt your dreamy 
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coves, where the shining sand beneath the drooping foliage is touched by the 
lip of the wave? I know not—all that was a long, long time ago, and the 
drum has since then sounded, jarring through the idle sunshine on the low and 
peaceful shore. 

We now approach the upper waters of the James, and everywhere are 
the traces of history, legend and tradition. Here dwelt in former years the 
great Virginia worthies—the statesmen, rulers, soldiers and gentlemen of 
many generations. They have not left their peers. 

That house you see across the foliage yonder is B , the abode of hospi- 
tality and kindness. Shall we disembark here at the old wharf running out 
into the stream? Perhaps we may find something there to attract, some 
memorial of the elder days, and of the great race which illustrated them. We 
land, and the murmur of the wave upon the sand seems to welcome us. We 
ascend the slope, green and grassy, to the terrace; and then approach the 
good old mansion. Do not be afraid, I am not in a descriptive mood this fine 
June day, and you shall look for yourself upon the great old trees, the bloom- 
ing flowers, the rustic portico, and the wings which seem to hold out arms of 
hospitable welcome. We have stopped—or at least, I have—to see two por- 
traits in the old mansion, the portraits of some friends of the first years of 
the great eighteenth century. Do you remember those good years? His 
Excellency, Governor Spottswood, was then ruler of Virginia—a brave old 
soldier who had fought with Marlborough at Blenheim, and who marched 
with the gay youths of the colony to the far Blue Ridge, drank the health of 
the King on the summit of the mountains, and made every member of the 
adventurous band a “ Knight of the Order of the Horseshoe.” But it is not 
the portrait of the scarred old soldier I am seeking—it is yours, my hearty ! 
hanging yonder on the wall, and looking down serenely with the Sire 
d@Coucy air! So we meet again, gallant Colonel Byrd, of Westover! I 
have not seen you before since we journeyed together with that goodly com- 
pany to draw the dividing line between our country of Virginia and the 
neighboring Province of North Carolina——abode of Indians, a few English, and 
those bright-eyed, brave, thorough-bred Huguenots, who have sought refuge 
here from the tyranny of His Majesty, Louis XIV. How we laughed and 
talked as we rode through the gay Virginia woods into the unknown land, 
how we jabbered with the Redskins, how we passed the days in mirth and 
jest and song! I think we made that journey in or about the year 1727, did 
we not? Memory is so treacherous! and in these historic dates, I am 
curiously weak. But I could never forget you, my dear Colonel. You look 
in your portrait, hanging in the old apartment, above the piano, as you did 
in the actual flesh—a cavalier full of life, gayety, gallantry, wit, and with a 
i | certain air of exquisite courtesy as of the travelled man, long moving in the 
finest society of the Court. You were in fact trained there I think—at the 
English Court—and had the Earl of Orrery for your intimate friend, as well 
as many others who valued you much, and presented you with their portraits, 
hanging all around me as I look. Among these your own picture impresses 
me most, and, lowering my voice so that you cannot catch the words I utter, 
I say to my travelling companion: There is something brave, gallant and 
charming in that countenance, which looks down upon you from under the~ 
flowing curls of the immense peruke, and above the lace and ruffles, at neck 
and bosem. Have you ever seen a face of greater personal beauty ? one dis- 
playing a more exquisite gayety, courtesy, high breeding and noblesse? There 
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is none in the roll of English worthies more handsome and attractive. Not 
Philip Sydney’s, or that of the lover of the beautiful Elizabeth Cecil, stars as 
they were, for beauty of the antique day. With his mild, bright eyes, his 
perfectly arched brows, his mouth full of character, sweetness, and a lurking 
humor—with his de/ air of gentleman, not haughty, not obsequious, but simple 
—the master of Westover’s is a finer face than all! 

He would have been forgotten, but he wrote a book—the old MS. in faded 
ink lying there beneath his picture. That, may it please you, my dear 
travelling companion, is “The Westover Manuscript,” so called from the 
name of the author’s house on the opposite side of the James. The MS. nar- 
rates the adventures of the Colonel and his comrades as they went forth, 
bravely, in that good year 1727, to the wilds of the Roanoke and the Dismal 
Swamp to draw the “ dividing line.” The MS. has been printed—read it. It 
is charming ; full of freshness, adventure, incident, fine descriptions of scenery, 
and touched here and there by a gay yet mordant wit. Some of this wit is 
too broad for to-day—savoring as it does of the atmosphere in which wrote 
Congreve, Wycherly and Vanbrugh. Doubtless the good Colonel had known 
the great Sir William Congreve, and caught from the society in which he 
moved that tone of daring persiflage, and polished irony, mingled with an odd, 
rich humor which spared nothing. He was gallant, and a gentleman in all— 
but some of his jokes upon the ladies are shocking ! 

As you salute the noble face of the old master of Westover, and seem to see 
him make a courtly movement with his stately head in reply, your glance 
will wander to another portrait, hanging on the wall not far from his—the 
picture of another friend of mine, dearer still than he, and known at the same 
time. ’Tis a stranger, is it not, that you gaze upon, good my fellow traveller? 
But she is none tome. This is Evelyn Byrd, the daughter of the worthy 
Colonel, and affiancée, long ago, they say, to the young Lord Peterborough. 
They were never married, for a reason very binding in the eighteenth century 
—he was a Catholic and the young lady was a Protestant. So the match was 
broken off; the young nobleman went into a religious house, and the maiden 
died a few years afterward—that is all. Not much, you will say—but you 
have only to let your fancy rove, and from these bare facts it will not be diffi- 
cult to shape a sweet and pathetic romance. 

’Tis a sweet and gracious face, that of Evelyn, the fair morning-star of a 
day that is dead. She smiles as you gaze at her—at the light in her eyes, 
the rose in her hair, and the twin roses blooming in the delicate cheeks. 
There is a red bird there in one corner of the picture, but the paroquet scarcely 
attracts your attention—you are looking at the girl. See! the hands with 
their small taper fingers, lily-white, rest there on the blue satin lap ; the fair, 
round neck bends sidewise with an exquisite grace; the beautiful head in- 
clines slightly toward the shoulder, like a flower of the dawn weighed down 
with the dews of night. The figure of the maiden is lithe and undulating ; 
the waist long, slender, slight enough to span; the young bosom under the 
Marie Stuart bodice is a half-opened bud of the Spring. You iook at her 
there on the old walls of the hall, and you murmur “ He must have loved her 
dearly |” 

One other memory of the “mighty men of old,” and we come back to the 
present. We have reached City Point at the mouth of the Appomattox, and 
enter the broad door of an old mansion called Cawsons. In this year of our 
Lord, 1866, Cawsons is a forgotten ruin, for fire long ago destroyed it ; but in 
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177-, when we cross the threshold, it is a fine old Virginia house, full of 
charming people. Let us look at the family—they are worthy of attention. 
Yonder in his great dining-room is a gray-haired old cavalier; at ten paces 
from him is a beautiful woman of middle age, with profuse raven hair, black 
eyes that sparkle whenever she speaks, and a complexion of deep olive which 
she derives from her ancestress, Pocahontas. But it is neither with the smil- 
ing old cavalier or the dark beauty near him that we now concern ourselves. 
Let us look rather at that beautiful child yonder, playing on the grass, over 
which his small feet scarce can totter as yet. Take him up in your arms, and 
you will be struck with his exquisite beauty—with the cheeks as smooth and 
delicate as a rose leaf, the little smiling mouth full of infantile sweetness, the 
clear, bright eyes which return your glance with a gaze of singular intensity. 
For that child, you would predict a life all love and joy and Summer; mis- 
fortune, Winter, any harsh or bitter emotion—none of these you would say 
could touch him. 

Alas! in that pithy word, summing up so many human careers, is the 
whole truth told. For you hold in your arms, good friend, the future Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. 

This is not the place to raise even a corner of the curtain on that extraor- 
dinary life where all the tragic elements mingle—upon the bitter foe, the 
faithful friend, the passionate lover, the born statesman of a political prescience 
unsurpassed, and unequalled by Henry’s, Mason’s, Jefferson’s, or that of any 
one whose foot has ever trod the soil of Virginia. Upon that point many 
things might be uttered ; and it would not be difficult to show that this lonely 
Master of Ravenswood, buried in his silent retreat at Roanoke, and mourning 
over the past, saw further into the future, was in every way wiser, than all 
his great contemporaries. But this must be left for the historic student. Our 
idle sketch cannot attempt the subject. It was only by the individual per- 
sonally that we were attracted—by John Randolph the man. 

Cawsons isa ruin now. It was the same when Randolph came to gaze 
upon it once more, a little before he died. It was in presence of this melan- 
choly spectacle that the sad old man—the “last of his line”—returned in 
thought to the smiling hours of his childhood. For a quarter of a century he 
had fought with the keen-edged Damascus blade of his oratory in the heated 
atmosphere of politics ; for twenty years he had mourned, in the bitterness of 
his desolate life, the miserable fate which denied him the heart of the woman 
whom he loved, he said “more than his own soul, or him that created it ;” 
on the stump of Charlotte Court-house he had directed the first minds of a 
mighty epoch ; from his sick bed he had risen and tottered to his carriage, 
and travelled to and fro, a living corpse, to fight in that passionate year 1833 
for state rights, against Jackson. After all this turmoil, conflict, these corrod- 
ing emotions of hatred and scorn, he had come here to Cawsons, the haunt 
of his childhood, to try and see his mother’s face once more before he died. 
Did the dark beauty of that long-loved countenance rise up again before 
him, framed like a dim portrait in the ruined window? Could he hear in the 
sigh of the foliage around the gables the caressing voices of old years? No 
record remains—we only know that from these ruins he returned to Roanoke 
to die. There he sleeps now—may the haughty spirit rest in peace, 

“Vex not his ghost! 0 let him pass; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer !” 
Joun Esten Cooxg. 
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LL who read history have heard of the famous ancient Republic of Sienna; 
all who travel, in glancing over their Murray, see that there are many 
advantages in favor of a Summer residence in the quiet, pleasant, modern 
town into which the formerly powerful city has merged. Now and then an 
English acquaintance speaks of the cool air he enjoyed while there, making his 
listener (prostrated by the sirocco and tormented by mosquitos in some less 
favored spot in Italy), feel an impulse to go, to be able to say, “Anch ’io sono 
Sienese.” But the impulse subsides, the wings of the imagination are folded, 
and the surprising result is that very few American families establish them- 
selves during the warm weather in a city enjoying an immunity from heat 
and insects, a pure air, and the choicest Tuscan language, and filled with large 
and commodious apartments at reasonable rents. 

Florence is peerless in the Spring, Sienna in the Summer, the south of Italy 
in the Winter. Should capricious fortune roll her wheel through one of the 
Siennese gates, the crowd following her would fill the old palaces, and throng 
the streets as in the days of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Before I had determined to judge for myself of the attractions of the place, 
I was frequently entertained by the accounts my Florentine cook gave me of 
his former life there, lifting the curtain which hangs before an existence almost 
incomprehensible to the Anglo-Saxon race. He was cook, coachman and 
valet to an old Marquis, who, like many of the decayed nobility, lived on his 
house. Retiring to the upper floor during the Summer heats, he let his rooms 
to travellers ; and as they were situated very advantageously, he was always 
able to find tenants. Though his wardrobe was scanty and his table miserably 
supplied, he still indulged in a coach, a box at the opera, his games of chance, 
and all the little indulgences which an Italian would almost starve sooner than 
relinquish. Every evening Gaetano was on duty to dress the battered beau 
for the theatre, or a conversazione; and, after waiting upon him all day in his 
threefold capacity, he hovered about him until he was ready to return, cross 
and tired, when he had to be fed and put to bed like a great baby. He was 
very hard to please, particularly in the disposition of the bed-clothes, and, 
frequently, when the poor, tired menial was creeping off to his wretched 
garret, he would hear the shout, “O Gaetano!” and, returning, find the Mar- 
quis tossing about uneasily, exclaiming, “ C’2 wna grinza” (a wrinkle in the 
sheet), and the task of adjusting everything anew had torecommence. When 
at length the crushed rose leaf was smoothed for the Sybarite, Gaetano was 
allowed to retire to his straw bed. 

I was fortunate enough to be in Sienna during the celebration of their 
annual horse race called the Palio, a spectacle of which I have never seen a 
description, and which is so unique that an account of it may be found in- 
teresting. 

The municipality of the city is formed on the same principles as in the 
times of the republic. There are seventeen contrade, or wards, each having 
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its name, symbols, colors, flags, uniform, etc., with the inevitable amount of 
jealousy between them. Ten of these wards enter into the race. A week be- 
fore the Palio, all the keepers of stables send their horses to a committee ap- 
pointed to select the best ten. These are given by lot to the ten wards whose 
turn it is to race. 

Then begins the excitement. Nothing is heard in the streets but Oca, 
Inupa, Torre, etc.—the names of the different contrade—and all the common 
people wear the cockades of their respective wards. Every morning and 
every evening there is a trial of the horses, and in fact Sienna lives, moves, 
and has its being only in reference to the coming event. 

The race-ground is the large square of the city, about one thousand feet in 
circuit, its artificial soil supported by strong walls. It is built on a descent, 
making as dangerous a course for riders at full speed as can be imagined. 
The jockeys have not the common safeguards of saddles, stirrups, or even 
saddle-cloths, and the prove, or trials of speed, twice a day, though interesting, 
were not exhibitions of unmixed pleasure. On one of these occasions I saw 
a man thrown, stunned and carried off; a horse had its shoulder put out of 
joint; and on all that I attended one or two riders were always dismounted. 

It has generally been the custom, after the races, for the people of the dif- 
ferent wards to indulge in a general fight, and they were greatly offended at 
the interposition of the commander of the garrison the previous year, who 
would not allow them to use their fists upon each other till they were satis- 
fied. As I had not partiality enough for any one ward to be maimed in its 
behalf, I hired a balcony commanding a fine view of the square, and on the 
15th of August found myself under a cloudless sky looking with eager curi- 
osity at the spectacle. Around the huge amphitheatre, seats were raised from 
the sidewalk to the first floors, and on these were placed the men and women 
from the vicinity in gala costume. The middle of the square was filled with 
the partisans of the different horses, sporting gentlemen, and the mob. From 
the windows and balconies, occupied by the aristocracy, hung gorgeous tapes- 
tries, altogether forming a magnificent coup d’wil. The road around the 
square was kept perfect!y clear by numerous grenadiers acting as sentinels. 

The procession now entered and moved slowly round the course. It con- 
sisted of the different contrade, each with drum, captain, pages, flag-bearers, 
etc., dressed in cinqgue-cento style, all the costumes being conscientiously re- 
produced. The intervening centuries seemed to melt away, and the old 
republic leaped into being as if by enchantment. 

The ten horses entered for the race were led by grooms; their jockeys, dressed 
in the gaudy colors of their respective wards, being mounted on other capa- 
risoned horses. The flag-bearers formed the chief attraction of the procession. 
The skill with which they waved their flags, and the dexterity with which they 
threw them into the air and caught them again, sometimes from a height of 
twenty feet, keeping perfect time to the drums, were equal to the manipula- 
tions of a Chinese juggler. 

It seemed a point of honor with them not to allow the flags to touch the 
ground. As these were very large, and the handles very short, their evoiu- 
tions must have been extremely difficult. They waved them under their 
arms, over their backs, between their knees, wound them round their necks, 
and then suddenly sent them flying into the blue ether. For an eye appre- 
ciative of color, I can imagine no more agreeable novelty. Now they looked 
like a gigantic bed of tulips stirred by the Summer breeze, now like the most 
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brilliant and fanciful fireworks—an endless variety of the most curious 
kaleidoscopic combinations. 

After the circuit of the square had been made, the signal was given for the 
race. The ten horses came into place, the jockeys mounted. After one false 
start they were brought back and started fairly, and then began a scene 
which can never be witnessed on any other race-course, and which shows how 
much of the actual barbarity of the republic has been preserved together with 
its outward semblance. 

The jockeys were each armed with a whip called a verbo, answering to our 
heavy cowhides. With these, while riding at full speed, they began to belabor 
each other with all their strength, and a very confused mass they made. At 
length two emerged from the running fight and shot ahead of the rest. The 
race was three times round the course. At the first sharp corner one horse 
went down with his rider, the next behind stumbled over him, and the one 
foliowing jumped clean over both. From this Centaur looking heap the two 
jockies crawled forth miraculously unhurt. In the meantime the two riders 
who led the race were pushing vigorously for the goal. Twice they had gone 
round, leaving their competitors behind; one was half a length in advance 
and seemed likely to keep his advantage. The excitement was at its height. 
The Italians interested in these two wards were gesticulating wildly, and bet- 
ting on the horses. The two colors were in every one’s mouth. Shouts of 
giallo! rosso! avanti! bravo! arose, when suddenly the jockey in the rear, 
making a desperate effort, urged his horse till nearly even with his adversary, 
then deliberately taking his cowhide by the small end, struck him with the 
but a blow on the face which laid his cheek open from eye to mouth, and in 
the confusion of the poor fellow’s faculties shot ahead. My American blood 
boiled at this unexpected brutality, but the way in which it was received by 
the victim and spectators showed that their motto was, “ All is fair in war.” 

The blow, which seemed heavy enough to have felled an ox, only stunned 
the jockey for a moment. On he went, and would, I think, have won the 
race had he not tried to lash his opponent, who, throwing himself on his 
horse’s neck, escaped the whip; which, descending on the back of bis horse, 
caused him to spring suddenly forward and reach the goal amid deafening 
shouts of applause. The inhabitants of the victorious ward rushed forward 
tumultuously, embracing the jockey, the judges, each other, and the horse. 
All was wild excitement. 

The Palio, as it is called, was given to the triumphant contrade. Itisa 
kind of banner, commemorative of the race. The victors carried it off, leap- 
ing, dancing, and shouting, with every demonstration of joy. The show 
ended peaceably, and the spectators dispersed to different public houses of 
entertainment to gossip over the exciting event. 

Victor Emanuel has been very near giving the Siennese a more useful exer- 
cise of their thews and sinews than beating each other with cowhides. But 
blessed peace is to be their portion. The almost bloodless rendition of Vene- 
tia will leave his subjects united and flourishing. The Soldier King was the 
man for the emergency. He roused Italy to pluck the stolen province from 
the talons of the double-headed eagle, and though she let it fall before he 
could reach her, he is worthy to place the lost jewel in his crown. Long 
may he wear it! A man of culture and refinement is not so much neéded at 
this crisis as one of indomitable energy and courage—one who will keep his 


beautiful dominions intact, and leave a united Italy to his successor. 
B. G. 
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ERALDRY, as a science, is almost totally ignored by our educated classes. 

Of late years, indeed, coats-of-arms have become very numerous, yet 

no attempt has been made to popularize the study of the rules regulating 

their use, and every one has been allowed to do whatever seemed right in his 

own eyes. Heraldic emblems are neither regulated nor recognized by our 

laws, and very possibly the idea may exist that they are inconsistent with 
republican institutions. 

It is evident that such a state of affairs is not creditable tous. Competent 
authorities declare that heraldry is a most essential aid to the student of 
medizxval history and architecture ; as a science, therefore, it ought to have 
a certain place in our systems of education. But beyond this necessity, there 
is a more urgent reason for » greater familiarity with the subject. Our social 
relations with Europe are becoming daily closer; the intermingling of the 
richer classes of all nations tends to produce a similarity of tastes and ideas. 
It is well known abroad that we have no titles of nobility in the United 
States, and there is, consequently, no inducement for any American to claim 
@ spurious distinction. 

In all parts of Europe, however, there is still existing a system of honorary 
insignia which are supposed to bestow upon their possessors a certain social 
position. These decorations are coats-of-arms and their adjuncts, and the 
rules regulating their use are defined by well-known authorities. In fact, 
they are the remaining traces of the old social division of gentle and ignoble 
birth. Every one who uses a coat-of-arms thereby proclaims his enrolment 
among the gentlemen of the land, and is supposed to be able to furnish satis- 
factory proof of his right to the position. This right may be obtained by 
grant from the sovereign through the duly constituted officials, a process 
easy but expensive, or it may be acquired by inheritance. Inherited arms 
are usually most prized, and their value is estimated by their antiquity; 
theoretically, however, they are all of equal value. 

The systematic use of heraldic emblems cannot be traced much earlier than 
A. D. 1200. Probably at that date and for the two centuries following, every 
knight adopted such a design, always in accordance with a certain plan, as he 
chose. But soon after A. D. 1400, in England, the right to grant arms was 
reserved to the Crown, and means were adopted to ascertain and record the 
names of all persons entitled to coat-armor. The theory was, that the Col- 
lege of Heralds was to become the grand repository of proofs, and by succes- 
sive visits to the different counties of England, they were to ascertain who 
constituted the gentlemen at that time. Of course, all subsequent grants of 
arms were to be recorded, and any one falsely pretending to arms was to be 
severely punished. The plan was afterward successfully carried out in Scot- 
land, but in England it failed. Many visitations were made, and many coats 
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recorded, but the lack of power to enforce the punishment of delinquents and 
to compel respect to the decrees of the Heralds, prevented the formation of a 
complete register. Of late years, the number of persons possessed of wealth 
and education, but of obscure parentage, has greatly increased the number of 
grants, and also the number of assumptions. It is still the mark of the gen- 
tleman, and it is the easiest mark to imitate. Strictly speaking, no arms are 
recognized by the Heralds which are not recorded at Heralds’ College; but 
antiquaries would probably recognize any coat which was in use before the 
sixteenth century. 

The right to use arms by inheritance, however, is dependent entirely upon 
a well-authenticated pedigree. A coat-of-arms, whether obtained by grant 
or by recognition of the Heralds as of sufficient antiquity, is a species of prop- 
erty. It is inherited by the descendants of the first lawful possessor, and by 
them only. Whoever seeks to establish a claim on the ground of inheritance, 
must prove his descent precisely as he would in claiming a title or a piece of 
land. 

Here in America there is a common mistake in the supposition that certain 
coats-of-arms belong to certain families. As a supplement, it is supposed 
that all of the same surname constitute one family, and are hence entitled to 
the arms. This last idea is clearly erroneous. Identity of surname raises no 
presumption of identity of origin. To prove this would require a long essay 
on the origin of surnames, for which we lack space. Our readers must be 
content to accept the statement as it stands. 

The idea that families, as such, possess arms, is doubtless strengthened by 
an accident. Although the official record of arms is at Heralds’ College, it 
has never been printed. In place of it various lists have been prepared by 
individuals ; but of course they lack authority. Of these the favorite work 
at present is Burke’s “General Armoury,” which contains many thousand coats, 
In this bock the coats are all arranged by surnames alone. Properly the en- 
try should be not “Smith, a cross engrailed, ete.” but “John Smith, arms 
granted in A. D. 1700, a cross engrailed, etc. ; his descendants exclusively are 
entitled to these arms.” 

This omission, we repeat, has probably had an effect in increasing the error 
here. It cannot be too strongly asserted that there is no such thing as fam- 
ily arms, and that the only right an American can have to a coat-of-arms is 
contingent on the proof of his descent from a person entitled to it. 

The attempt may be made to excuse assumptions cf arms here on the 
ground of a new meaning to be attached to the act. It will be said that as 
we have no gentry, no class distinctions, the use of coat-armor is not a claim 
to social position, L .t is merely the adoption of a personal device. Two con- 
siderations show this specious plea to be untenable. In the first place, in al- 
most every case the arms of some English family of the name are assumed, and 
invariably the personal device is made in heraldic form. In the second place, 
as heraldry is recognized by all European governments, and, in fact, is made 
by them a portion of their social system and of their modes of reward, we 
cannot assume informally the right to attach a new value to such emblems. 
Our national government might indeed forbid the use of coats-of-arms, or it 
might authorize every family to take a distinctive coat, and regulate and 
sanction such a use. But without some such public and official act, it is ob- 
vious that coats-of-arms are assumed here—we charitably hope ignorantly— 
in the expectation that they will receive a certain portion of the consideration 
which is paid them abroad. 
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This, we respectfully submit, is not a dignified position for the citizens of 
the United States to take. 

What, then, we may be asked, ought we to do in regard to heraldry in 
America? Two things seem feasible. We can investigate our early records, 
and find out if any of our citizens are entitled by English or Continental rules 
to bear arms, in the meantime refraining from further assumptions or inven- 
tions. We may discard the seal engraver and the illuminator, and permit 
Burke’s “ Armoury” to enjoy a brief respite from industrious fingers. 

When we take counsel of our antiquaries, and ask them for facts, we shall 
no doubt find that our ancestors, while colonists, were moved by the feelings 
and prejudices of their countrymen, and they maintained here proportionate- 
ly the social distinctions of the mother country. A search among the State 
and county records, and in the portfolios of autograph collectors, reveals 
many examples of the use of coats-of-arms prior to the Revolution. Many 
of our older graveyards still possess tombstones with heraldic decorations. 
Very many of our old families preserve as heirlooms engraved silver or ven- 
erable embroidery, which tells a similar story. From all these sources it is 
still possible to prepare a list of those who would, in England, be held right- 
fully entitled to arms. This duty of collection, however, devolves especially 
upon the various historical societies. One at least-—the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society—has recognized the importance of the subject to anti- 
quaries, and has for the past three years appointed a standing committee on 
heraldry. This committee has found sufficient material to fill two volumes of 
a little “ Heraldic Journal,” which may be considered as a printed report. 
The field of their operations being mainly confined to New England, it is 
worth the consideration of other societies, especially of one so prominent and 
influential as the New York Historical Society, whether they should not ap- 
point similar committees. 

Those of our fellow-citizens who can trace their descent from English armi- 
geri have an unquestionable right to use coat-armor. Whether they shall 
assert their right or not is a question of propriety solely. It would be impos- 
sible to attempt an enumeration of such persons in this paper; it is sufficient 
to say that the number is quite large, and investigations continue to increase 
it. This we say especially of New England; but the same state of affairs no 
doubt exists in some other colonies. 

Up to this point we presume there can be no difference of opinion among 
our readers. The science of heraldry is one calculated to interest many 
minds. It has a nomenclature of its own, very easily learned and applied, 
and the forms adopted for its emblems are so far conventional as to require 
but moderate artistic skill to depict. For this reason a proficiency is much 
sooner acquired in this branch of painting than in others, and many of our 
young ladies might well devote their spare hours to this object rather than to 
the task of becoming artists. As affording the most valuable assistance in 
the study of architecture and history, heraldry is rapidly rising in the esti- 
mation of our English friends. For the past two centuries very little orig- 
inal research had been given the subject, and the ridiculous fables of the sev- 
enteenth century pervaded nearly all the manuals. Within the past decade, 
writers like Nichols, Planché, and Boutell, have successfully demonstrated 
the great value of historical heraldry, and have laid the foundation for a crit- 
ical estimate of the remaining examples. Two magazines—‘ The Herald and 
Genealogist” and “ Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica”—are now estab- 
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lished in London, and bear witness to the increase in the popular apprecia- 
tion. Those who may now commence the study here will find that they are 
investigating @ progressive science—one equipped with the necessary appa- 
ratus of journals, professors, and students—and will participate in the pleas- 
ure of fresh discoveries and interesting discussions. 

Beyond all these matters we have mentioned, a question may arise as to 
whether it will ever be proper and possible to have an American system, It 
is well known that the Constitution declares, “no title of nobility shail be 
granted by the United States,” and further, that “no State shall 
grant any title of nobility.” It is difficult to consider a hereditary badge as 
coming under this clause. It would rather seem to be allied to that feeling 
existent in the English race, which prompts a persistence in hereditary sur- 
names. We all know how carefully names are handed down from father to 
son, and the credit attaching to any member of a family is reflected to a de- 
gree upon all the bearers of the name. It would not be easy to persuade a 
Washington to exchange his name for a more obscure one. Still, as the in- ‘ 
crease in each generation extends the family limits, and as the degree of rela- 
tionship becomes more and more remote, it is possible that the immediate 
relatives of any specially distinguished man may desire some mode of mark- 
ing this connection. Emigration from England is likely to bring hither 
thousands of persons possessing the same family names, but not allied in 
blood to us. American families may desire some additional mode of distin- 
guishing their kindred. 

It has often seemed strange that Congress did not sanction some liberal 
system of decoration for the brave men who have distinguished themselves in 
battle. A medal, a clasp, a ribbon, a cross, have elsewhere been found the most 
valued rewards of valor; in the few cases where they have been employed 
here they certainly have not been despised. The public, indeed, animated by 
a desire to do something to honor our great leaders, has applauded means 
hardly appropriate. Our colleges, the sole official dispensers of titular honors, 
have created our generals and admirals Doctors of Laws. Would it not 
have been more in keeping, had there been any similar authority, to have 
granted them heraldic honors ? 

There would have been no impropriety, certainly, in bestowing upon Grant, 
Sherman, or Farragut, such a shield-of-arms as would have been a perpetual 
memento of the fact that he had won great and glorious victories. Custom, 
indeed, sanctions and requires their use of such badges as shall show the ex- 
alted rank they have acquired thereby. 

The only new part of this plan, therefore, would be the hereditary feature— 
the authority to transmit to their descendants the evidence of their relation- 
ship. This we consider a novel idea, but we cannot see any probability of 
its covering any injury to the commonwealth. The sons of our great men 
have so rarely inherited their fathers’ abilities or influence, that we can hardly 
consider the authorization of family badges as likely to found a new and priv- 
ileged class. It would seem, from all these considerations, then, that any 
corporate body authorized to record and to grant coats-of-arms for special 
services rendered the state, would do good service. In the first place, they 
would free us from the imputation of a wholesale employment of spurious 
honors under which we now lie. In the second place, they would create a new 
and appropriate mode of rewarding those who have deserved well of their 
fellow-citizens, and furnish perhaps a new motive for public service. Lastly, 
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they would give a meaning to a system which has been handed down to us, 
which is enwoven in our language and embodied in our architecture, and ren- 
der subservient to the welfare of the state that indestructible sentiment which 
prompts every man to distinguish himself and to leave an honorable inherit- 
ance to his posterity. It cannot be asserted that our ancestors of the Revolu- 
tionary time are unsafe guides; yet by men like Washington coat-armor was 
in common use. It is, indeed, usually said that our national banner is but a 
modification of the family arms of our first President. We have national and 
State coats-of-arms; our legal documents still provide a place for the private 
seal of the person signing, and in every way we seem indirectly to acknowl- 
edge the existence of heraldry while neglecting to give it that necessary 
regulation which alone makes it valuable. 

We are far from advocating any great and sudden revival of the use of 
coat-armor. Let us only establish some principles and agree upon some 
central authority, and the good sense of the public will prevent abuses. What 
we have to regret is the almost universal ignorance which leaves the way open 
to so many abuses. 
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EATED I stand, nor lift my foot ; 
And yet no eagle soars like me : 

I grow not, yet no elm hath root 
To match with mine, nor any tree. 


Guess my first syllable who can ! 
Just half a sovereign I require, 

The Scotch corruption of a man, 
And half of all the world’s desire. 


Now add thereto a serpent’s part— 
I tell thee add—but fling away 
His tail, if you would have my heart, 
Or, his conclusion, I should say. 


Ever before another’s door 
Is entered, gently give my third— 
A thing perchance he merits more, 
Who cannot guess this Indian word. 


Look up! for I look down on thee, 
And from my seat of pride survey 

The hills, the rivers, and the sea— 
And am unchangeable as they. 


T. W. Parsons. 
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Tue French Academy have selected as the subject for the prize poem 
of next year the death of President Lincoln. A writer in the “ London Star” 
calls this selection a wise one, and says that “ few themes are more suggestive 
or more suited to inspire a poetic mind with noble and striking thoughts.” 
This writer falls into a common error, and the French Academy have made a 
mistake. Nothing within the bounds of probability is more sure to happen 
than that a prize poem, or even a set poem, without the prize, upon any great 
subject fresh in the minds of men, will be a failure. It has been tried again 
and again, and the result has invariably been a mass of commonplace and bom- 
bast that has not lived ten years. No poet can add for us anything to the im- 
pressiveness of the bare fact of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination at the moment of 
the triumph of the Republic. Poets will strive to make their thoughts equal 
to the theme as it lives in our minds, and they will only meet the fate of the 
frog who tried to blow himself up to the size of theox. Byron wrote a grand 
passage about the battle of Waterloo; but it was incidental to an episode in 
a long poem about a half-misanthropic and wholly world-wearied young man’s 
wanderings. If Oxford University had offered a prize for a poem on the 
battle of Waterloo, the product would have been mere pretentious absurdity 
or tame commonplace, except by miracle. Even Byron himself would have 
probably failed if he had undertaken that subject by itself. 








Tue origin of the air, and we believe of the words, of “ Yankee Doo- 
dle” is yet undiscovered. We venture to assert, however, that we have found 
the origin of one of the most striking passages in that wonderful performance— 
to wit, of these lines : 
“ Yankee Doodle went to town 

And wore his striped trouses ; 
Said he couldn’t see the town 

There was so many houses.” 





The questions cannot but present themselves—nay, without doubt have 
presented themselves, somewhat importunately to the minds of men for nearly 
three-quarters of a century—Why should “ Yankee Doodle,” at a time when 
breeches were almost your only wear, have indued himself with striped trou- 
sers? and as no town was so large in this country before 1776 as to suggest 
that wonderful assertion with which this stanza closes, whence did the author 
get this idea? To the last question there is this very sufficient answer: He 
got it, directly or indirectly, from Etienne Tabourot, Seigneur d’Accords. 
This gentleman published, among other trifles, the “ Apophthegmes du Sieur 
Gaulard,” which appeared in 1586. The Sieur Gaulard is represented as 
a rustic-bred, blundering gentleman, not without drollery and mother wit. 
Awong his sayings is this one, uttered, the author tells us, as he was passing 
through Paris: 
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Chaseun me disoit que je verrois une si grande et belle ville; mais on se mocquait 
bien de moi; car on ne la peut veoir 4 cause de la multitude des maisons qui empes- 
chent la veiie. 


That is, Every one told me that I should see such a large and beautiful city; 
but they were making fun of me; for one could not see the town by reason 
of the multitude of houses which hid the view. This is unmistakably the 
origin of the stanza of “ Yankee Doodle” above quoted. It is indeed so prob- 
able as to be almost certain that the author of “ Yankee Doodle” never read 
or even heard of the “ Apophthegmes” of Gaulard. But the story we may be 
sure had been handed down verbally from Tabourot’s time to that of our au- 
thor, and the latter had heard it, and remembering it, used it in this stanza. 
And as in poetry of much more pretension than “ Yankee Doodle” one 
couplet is often written for sense and one for rhyme, it is more than probable 
that the need of a rhyme for “ houses” caused the hero of the song to be in-* 
dued with those striped trousers which he still preserves in all caricatures— 
the more that he thereby seems, like Kirby, to wrap himself up in the Amer- 
ican flag. 

‘WE have been favored with the following letter from a learned turtle, 
who seems to have something to say to the President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He evidently deems the subject on which 
he addresses us one of importance ; and, to deny so distinguished a member 
of the crustacean circles a hearing, is a kind of cruelty of which we certainly 
shall not be guilty : 





Respectzp Frienp :—I have recently arrived in this city, whither, to the shame of 
your kind, I was brought to be sacrificed and eaten at one of those frightful and 
loathsome feasts which you so frequently have in honor, I am sure, of some hideous 
divinity who, as you think, delights in the sufferings of your fellow-creatures. Buta 
man who is called Barnum entering this place one day discovered, by some occult pro- 
cess, that I had acquired the ability to understand the cries by which your kind commu- 
nicate with each other, and even the characters which you have invented to represent 
those cries. This man ransomed me at once; and as soon as a tank worthy of me can 
be made I am to be transferred to his spacious and elegant mansion in Broadway, 
where I understand he, with a hospitality peculiarly his own, will permit me to receive 
as many visitors as will express their desire to see me by sending him three bits of paper 
of a certain kind with 10 upon each, or two, one with 25 and the other with 5, or in fact, 
any combination which will produce 30. Meantime, I remain in the position in which 
he found me, which is the vestibule of oneof the temples in which the horrid sacrificial 
feasts of which I speak are constantly going on. In this situation, of course, I am able 
to preserve the temper of a calm observer, and I listen very attentively to all that is said 
within my hearing. The other day I heard that one of your kind whom you call Berg, 
and who, from what I gathered, seems to be a quiet animal, and inoffensive for one of his 
race, had attacked another of his own kind in a manner peculiar to yourselves, for put- 
ting cords through the front flippers of aturtle, and that he also had covered some part 
of a paper called “The Nation” with characters which mean that he means his kind 
shall “find that turtles have some rights.” Now, 1 honor this Berg (who I suppose 
must be some kin to a nice Berg from the North, with whom I once chanced to make a 
cool and very unpleasant acquaintance), and I am gratoful to him for his good 
intentions. I am quite willing to believe that he is as kind-hearted, and harmless, 
and reasonable as any creature can be which stands upon its hind flippers, 
lives on the land, takes off its shell when it goes into the water, and at its solemn 
feasts sacrifices and eats turtles. You talk with horror of cannibalism, which I find 
mesns eating men. Great Ocean! what is eating men to eating turtles? Now, I rather 
like man. I think it is good, though I prefer woman, which is more delicate, though not 
so high-flavored. But what a monster it must be that eats and likes turtle! I am very 
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glad to find one of that strange and monstrous kind of animal insisting that turtles have 
some rights that men are bound to respect. But I should like to ask this Berg where those 
rights begin, and if the first of them is not the right to live the allotted span of turtles ? 
If he denies our right to life, and yields to the fashion of eating us once in a while, what do 
we care about the rest? For you know, what isa hole or two in your fin, or even the loss of 
it, except the temporary inconvenience of not being able to trim and keep steady fora while. 
Won't it grow again? And, as to the wound, why, in the last fight I had—which was about 
acharming female with the loveliest green streaks upon her back, and a pretty little bar- 
nacle between her eyes—I had my right flipper torn in two, and didn’t know it until, 
being victorious, I was about to use it to embrace the fair cause of the quarrel. But of 
what value are flippers with holes in them or without, if we are to hold our lives at the 
mercy of Berg and his monstrous and savage kind? I look around me and I see two 
turtles, one of whom I knew in the Caribbean Sea as the highly respected mother of a 
large and interesting family, and she bears upon her unsuspecting breast the announce- 
ment in large letters, “To be served up on Friday in Soup and Steaks.” Nay, I myself 
once hore such a mark that I was set aside for sacrifice. Imagine a turtle’s feelings 
under such circumstances! I used to be vain of my acquirements, and remember once 
sneering at the ignorance of this unhappy female, so much did I set upon my acquire- 
ments. But now when I look at her, happily incapable of understanding the meaning 
of what she evidently regards with much complacency as a decoration—a new and ele- 
gant toilet, and remember what I underwent before the man Barnum ransomed me, I 
see, indeed, that When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise :—which remark I heard 
one of your kind make to another, as they were both engaged in eating a sacrifice that 
the priest seemed to have minced very fine, and his friend asked him if he was sure he 
knew what it was. I have only to say to Berg, who, I repeat, is, I believe, as good as an 
animal of your kind can be, that if he is going to fight for us on the ground that we 
have rights, we’ll thank him to begin at the beginning, and fight for our right to live. 
If he does not I shall go on with my studies and learn to utter as well as to understand 
your cries and write your characters; and then upon one subject, at least, you may be 
sure that the voice of the turtle shall be heard in the land. 
Tex Stewpvo. 


A sHortT time ago the attention of a gentleman who was crossing the 
Third Avenue, near Eighth Street, was attracted by a sign on which was 
printed in staring white letters more than a foot long upon a red ground— 


PEC USO Se CeCe eee eee rer) 





Somewhat accustomed to etymological investigation, he was yet quite puz- 
zled by the latter word. W hat was an opathist ? He, of course, at once 
suspected the presence of the Greek root pathos, from which spring all the 
pathys ; but still that did not help him “a bit,” as children say, to discover 
the meaning of the new word opathist. When well across the street, how- 
ever, he discovered what before had been hidden from him—another sign, 
“Ez I , Indian Doctor.” Then the enigma was solved, more, however, 
by intuition than by reason. Mr. E—— I had heard of allopathy and 
homeopathy among the other “ doctors,” and even of hydropathy, although 
the man who invented that name would be puzzled to explain it. Doctors of 
medicine have their pathies as well as doctors of divinity their doxies ; and 
if other doctors had their pathies, why should not he have his? So to al- 
lopathy, and homeopathy, and hydropathy was added a new pathy—indian- 
opathy. True, indianopathy don’t mean anything, but what of that? 
Because allopathy means treatment on the principle of producing symptoms 
opposite to those of the disease, and homeopathy treatment on the principle 
of producing symptoms similar to those of the disease, must, therefore, 
indianopathy be held to imply any relation between Indians and the symp- 
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toms of disease, or to imply anything at all except that Mr. E was 
an Indian doctor, a very “ big medicine” indeed? This is a free, democratic 
country, and who should deny his right to a sounding name, and one quite in 
the fashion? As to the authority of academies and schools, the rules of 
etymology and the established meaning of words, what of them? Away with 
them if they stand in the way of a man’s magnifying his office or himself. It 
is well, however, to know something of the principles of language if you 
undertake to make a word. In the present case the word-maker had plainly 
heard some folk who wished to be very elegant, talk of home-opathy, and 
even, perhaps, of al-/opathy, and not unreasonably supposing that the op be- 
longed to the last element of the word, he, adhering to analogy in sound if 
not in sense, called his art and mystery indianopathy, and dubbed himself an 
Indian Opathist. He is not alone in his glory. An apothecary last Winter 
advertised a nostrum that he had got up for colds and coughs, and which he 
had called most ridiculously “ Coldine.” He had noticed the termination ine 
in the names of many articles sold by chemists, apothecaries and perfumers, 
and not knowing that it signified “having the quality of,” as bromine from 
bromium, fluorine from fluor, amandine from almond or amande, infantine 
from infant, crystalline from crystal, he tacks ine to cold, and so makes an 
absurd monstrosity which, if it means anything, means having the quality of 
cold—just what he did not mean, and which cannot be seen by any educated 
person without laughter. Of such ridicule they always run the risk who pre- 
tend to what they do not know, and undertake that for which they have no 
capacity. 

Miss Rossetti’s poems have been very prettily reprinted here by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston; and it would seem as if some people, both in 
the Old England and the New, were trying to convince themselves that she is 
a poet of mark. She introduces the volume with a few words so truly mod- 
est and so well uttered that to say anything against the pretensions that oth- 
ers make on her behalf is no agreeable undertaking; but it must nevertheless 
be done, and all the more that the people in question seem to be in earnest 
and to know no better. It is proof of the existence of a very low standard of 
taste among people who read poetry, and are willing to pay for handsome 
books, when a volume of verses like this meets with a fair sale on both sides 
of the water. Not that the standard of literary criticism is lower now than 
it was fifty or a hundred years ago, or in the era which produced Shakespeare 
and Milton. All the mourning over literary decadence is vain words, like the 
mourning over the passing away of “the good old times.” There never were 
any good old times, except, perhaps, the first quarter of this century, in New 
England. There never was any golden age; it is a pure myth—the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart, who, finding the present full of woe and wrong and un- 
loveliness, and feeling within himself the capacity for a better life, turned his 
eyes backward, under the influence of priestly and patriarchal authority, to 
see an ideal from which he had fallen, when he should have looked forward to 
one to which he might hope to rise. Mankind, as a race, has been constantly 
improving morally, intellectually, and physically, since it appeared upon the 
earth. Even what we, with some conceit, call the Dark Ages, was a period 
of development to the multitudinous peoples, the Northern hordes, who 
came out of Scythia, barbarous and bloody, first to overwhelm Greek and Ro- 
man civilization, which had touched but a narrow rim of the world’s life, and 
afterward to rise through gradual centuries to a civilization far higher and 
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more broadly based than any that the world had known before. To get a lit- 
tle nearer to our immediate subject, the success of writers like Miss Rossetti 
merely shows that while there is a ciass of people whose tastes are more cul- 
tivated as well as more healthy than the tastes of any people who have lived 
before them, and while this class is much larger than any highly cultivated 
class has ever been before, there are also great numbers of half-developed folk, 
people who have not the strong, rugged, and simple mind of the ballad- 
lovers three or four centuries ago, who have had that taken out of them by 
advancing civilization, and, in place of it, have a semi-cultured intelligence 
that takes pride in its consciousness of culture and affects literature. People 
whose minds are in this stage often like what is good, but they as often like 
what is bad. Their judgment cannot be trusted. Of two poets of a certain 
kind, for instance, they cannot see the difference between Miss Rossetti and 
Jean Ingelow, as their range of subjects is somewhat the same, and especially 
as their books are printed quite in the same style. Now, Jean Ingelow is not a 
poet even of the third class, in which men like Tennyson and Byron are in- 
cluded ; but she is far away above Miss Rossetti, who, thus far at least, has 
shown only a pretty fancy, a true womanly, or rather young-womanish, feel- 
ing, and a very moderate power over language. Her best passages are those 
in which, with a pretty turn of thought, she presents simple and already well- 
worn subjects in a new light. Such is “ Maude Clare,” which has been not a 
little quoted and admired already. Maude Clare is a tall, handsome village 
girl, who has been deserted by her lover, a gentleman who marries in his own 
station. Mounting the high horse which many ladies in that situation seem 
to think they sit so well, she interrupts the marriage festivities with scornful 
speeches to bridegroom and to bride, telling the latter that she has taken 
what a certain sort of woman calls her leavings. But the bride, whose name 
is Nell, entirely turns the tables on Maude, and wins all men at least to her 
side in this fashion : 
“¢ And what you leave,’ said Nell, ‘ I’ll take, 
And what you spurn, I'll wear ; 
For he’s my lord for better and worse, 
And him I love, Maude Clare. 


‘Yea, though you’re taller by the head, 
More wise and much more fair, 
T’ll love him till he loves me best, 
Me best of all, Maude Clare.’ ” 

This power of love to make that which it desires its own, Miss Rossetti 
portrays in quite another fashion in “ Love from the North ;” in which a girl 
about to say “ Yes” in the very church to a lover who never dared to say her 
nay, is interrupted by a voice which cries out to her to say Nay. Of course 
she “stood high;” all women authors make women of spirit do that. But 
her high standing is quite useless. The voice is from— 

“a strong man from the north, 
Light locked, with eyes of dangerous gray,” 


who carries her off bodily from the church and far away over mountain and 
morass, and, will she nill she, makes her his wife. 
“ He made me fast with book and bell, 
With links of love he makes me stay ; 
Till now I’ve neither heart, nor power, 
Nor will, nor wish to say him nay.” 
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Miss Rossetti touches sad subjects with a tender, delicate hand. “Under 
the Rose,” the story of a girl born out of wedlock, who does not know even 
her mother, and is taken by the lady of the manor to live with her, and dis- 
covers, more by intuition than from evidence, that her mistress and protector 
is her mother, is told with a dainty, feminine grace, and with a suggested 
pathos and a true womanly dignity that are far beyond the scornful 
Maude Clare’s upbraiding and high-standing style. But this is a story in 
verse ; and all clever women seem to have a great knack at telling stories. 
Two of Miss Rossetti’s best treatments of pathetic subjects are based on the 
presumption of conscious presence on earth after death. One is a sonnet, in 
which a dead wife speaks who has passionately loved a husband who only 
gave her tenderness in return. He enters the death chamber to look at her: 


“ He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him ; but I heard him say, 
‘Poor child, poor child ;’ and as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head : 
He did not love me living; but once dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm though I am cold.” 


This picture is true and exquisitely delicate, and the pathos of it most 
touching. The other poem in this style shows the speaker returning home 
after death. There she—she, for plainly, whether Miss Rossetti meant it or 
not, a woman speaks—finds her friends feasting, and all enjoying the present, 
and talking of to-morrow. No one speaks of yesterday, when she was with 


them. And then— 


“T passed from the familiar room, 
I, who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day.” 


The last half of that stanza seems almost good enough to live. It will 
probably live through this generation. But is not a writer capable of such 
poetry as that which only we have yet noticed, a poet at least of mark? No. 
In the first place there is a great deal of such poetry as this written. The 
amount of pretty good poetry now turned out is almost incalculable ; but of 
that which is of inherent, enduring merit, is not only small comparatively, but 
positively, and of that which is great, as little is written as ever. Next, we 
have quoted or noticed about ail even of this grade of merit in Miss Rossetti’s 
volume. A great deal that she writes is simply nothing—nothing, in lines of 
different lengths with rhyming terminations. This for instance, called “ Wife 
to Husband :” 

“ Pardon all the faults in me 
For love of years ago, 
Good-by. 
I must drift across the sea, 
I must sink into the snow, 
I must die. 
* 









* 
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Not a word for you, 
Not a lock or kiss : 
Good-by. 
We, one, must part in two; 
Verily death is this; 
I must die.” 

Now, Tupper is as good as this, and Mother Goose infinitely better, and far 
more touching. And yet, no small part of Miss Rossetti’s volume is made 
up of like inanity. Her judgment does not enable her to discriminate the 
simple from the tame; and so she often degrades what is pretty and grace- 
ful, though no more, by expressions so childish, bald, and familiar, as to be 
ridiculous. In “The Lambs of Grassmere,” she says, at a time when the 
pastures failed, that— 

“ Day after day, night after night, 
From lamb to lamb the shepherds went 
With teapots for the bleating mouths, 
Instead of nature’s nourishment.” 

When “the maternal fount” fails in sheep folds we suppose the teapot 
must take the place of the bottle elsewhere. But in poetry it is well to leave 
out both bottle and teapot. Also a litile child might speak, but not a poet 
write, of— 

“ These lambs with frisky heads and tails.” 

When the child grew to be in its teens, and its first age of verse writing, it 
might write such verse as this in “ Twilight Calm ”— 

“ The cock has ceased to crow, the hen to cluck : 
Only the fox is out, some heedless duck 
Or chicken to surprise.” 

This childish baldness of phrase becomes somewhat oppressive in its ab- 
surdity when in “ Sister Maude” we read— 

“Tf my dear and I knocked at Heaven-gate 
Perhaps they'd let us in.” 

Under the circumstances the effect of ‘“ they’d” is tremendous. Miss Ros- 
setti very frequently writes in the form of verse what is not verse, is not even 
rhythmical, but a jarring, disjointed jumble of words, A capital fault, this: a 
failing in the most important external quality of poetry. We must pass over 
a dozen passages marked for quotation, and give this one example, from 
“ Eve,” of the fault in question : 

“ While I sit at the door, 
Sick to gaze within, 
Mine eye weepeth sore 
For sorrow and sin: 
As a tree my sin stands 
To darken all lands, 
Death is the fruit it bore.” 

But we must pass over other defects without particular notice—among 
them the use of words altogether too big and pretentious for the places in 
which they are found, a fault the converse of one noticed above. Miss Ros- 
setti sometimes gives us a stanza which seems really fine, until its effect is 
destroyed by a line or phrase which shows either that what went before is a 
reminiscence or that she is entirely lacking in observation and insight. Such 
a stanza as this is from “ Twilight Calm,” which furnished a!so the lamentable 
“cluck, and duck, and chicken to surprise” stanza we have already noticed : 
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“ From far the lowings come 
Of cattle driven home ; 
From farther still the wind brings fitfully 
The vast continual murmur of the sea, 
Now loud, now almost dumb.” 

This brings up vividly one element in the tender, sombre beauty of twilight 
calm. The line “The vast continual murmur of the sea” is very fine—is 
almost in the grand style; but the succeeding line is both tame and false, and 
not only so, but inconsistent with the fine one that precedes it. A “vast con- 
tinual murmur” cannot be “now loud, now almost dumb.” The last line 
was plainly written to supply the needed rhyme to “ home” in the second ; 
although when we get to “almost dumb” we feel somewhat guilty for not 
having read “driven hum.” Which reminds us that Miss Rossetti sins queerly 
in this matter of rhyme sometimes. As for instance in “ Goblin Market,” the 
longest and perhaps the poorest of her longer poems : 

“ «Nay, hush,’ said Laura, 
* Nay, hush, my sister : 
I ate and ate my fill, 
Yet my mouth waters still : 
To-morrow night I will 
Buy more ’—and kissed her.” 

This reminds us of the poem in which we are told that an illustrious per- 

sonage married of another illustrious personage 

“ the sister ;” 
that he was guilty of a very indecorous but appetizing preliminary proceed- 
ing, and then 

“ he kissed her ;” 
that he performed this admissible and pleasant act so rudely that he 

“ raised a blister ;” 
whereupon 

“ She set up a yell.” 

—amid the echoes of which we might retire, were it not that we wish to say 
that Miss Rossetti, although she has not yet shown she is a poet, has shown 
that she possibly has in her the making of a poet, and that she may grow and 
learn as Tennyson has grown and learned, until her brow will bear the laurel 
worthily. 
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